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The BRITISH FLAG covers the production of 
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.@- Photograph your Pets and win a Prize in our New 
Novice Competition, 
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GOLD PLATE 


CIGARETTES. 


Sold Everywhere by Everybody. 
GALLAHER, Lrp. The Independent Firm. SRN E 
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EXCELDA 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


A New Fabric. Onge used, always used. 


MUCH CHEAPER THAN SILK OR LINEN, 
BETTER THAN EITHER. 


For Ladice or Gentiomen. 


| Supple Stocker eres by hg Retail | * Sieh nase sagan SEES oe e 


: be ASK FOR _BNCRLDA HANDKEROWIEFS, : H 
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Make your own Cigarettes, Sis, 
tt ts twice ag gens. 


SUCCESS ON THE 
MUSIC-HALL 
STAGE. 


By Harry Randall. 
See next week's 
oe P.W or 


“oto INTERESTG 
To ELEVATE, JO AMUSE. 


FROM MILL-HAND 
TO 
AUTHOR. 


By Bart Kennedy. 
See this week’e 
6MITH’S WEEKLY. 
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11m Mr. Dudley Hardy, Mr. John Hassall shares 
the distinction of being our most om “ posterist.”” 
Mr. Hardy is generally considered t finer colourist, 
Mr. Hassall the better draughtsman of the two, but 
between them they represent all that is best in Eng- 
lish -work. As a youth Mr. Hassall spent some 
time farming in Manitoba. The a nce of a 
sketch of a Sdanitoban scene, sent on nce to the 
decided him to adopt an artistic career, 
and his rise had been singularly rapid. Apart from his 

pity ng serra bs figure peiner “; distinc- 
tion, while his delightfully humorous work in the pages 
of the Sxerom ig eehes illustrated journals is well 


known and appreciated, and he has illustrated man. 
books, particularly children’s books. Mr. Hassall is 
part six, is married, and an extremely popular 
man. 


You ask me to write aeetniat about “My Posters 
and How I Draw Them.” Well, I am not going to 
reply that I draw them with pencil, for that would 
be di us, but really, there is not much more 
to be said. And in any case, I should prefer to talk 
about posters in a with particular references 
to the poster in England, and, if you will allow me, 
only occasional references to my own work. 

The poster * of course, new to England. Indeed, I 
find on consulting my dictionary that the word 
# ” is not yet recognised by modern Johnsons, 
although surely it is preferable to the cumbrous “ pic- 
torial placard,’? or the use of the French word 
“gffiche,’”’ excelley‘ly descriptive as that is. 

But there is nothing new under the sun, as we know, 
and the poster looms out from the mists of antiquity. 
It can be traced back to the days of the Pharaohs, was 
popular with the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
there is distinct evidence that it was known in China 
and Japan at a very remote period. 

However, as yn the modern poster as we know 
it, it was born, or born again, where most things artis- 
tic have their birth, that is, in Paris, about thirty 
years ago. 

Jules Chéret, the doyen and master of all poster- 
artists, was the first to introduce the er to the 
man in the street, and to this day the highest form of 


postergart is Parisian. 
and, while posters of a kind havé long been 
wenn, the artistic poster is little more than ten years 


My friend Mr. Dudley Hardy was the first to 
awaken advertisers to the value of high-class pictorial 
posters with his splendid designs for the Gaiety Girl 
and To-Dar, and since then the popularity of the 
er has increased with enormous strides, and they 
ve become more and more artistic. But in artistic 
at Oe tana te shox at plier inti sae I think 
in and the atistic ibilities o er 
have been Seaaed. % — eit 

This is not the fault of English artists, but mainly 
of the advertisers, and partly of our climate. In 
France, indeed, throughout the Continent, the poster- 
artist is given a free hand. Ho makes his designs, and 
woe-betide anyone who interferes with its artistic 
harmony. In short, art is the first thing to be con- 
sidered, advertisement the second. 

_In England it is the other way about. The adver- 
tiser has no hesitation in altering, or making you alter 
your work to meet his own views. He has no compunc- 
tion in spoiling the artistic effect of a poster by need- 
less lettering. He nullifies the effects you have aimed 
at, and then wonders that your posters do not bring 
him great returns. 

On the Continent.the artist, as I have said, works 
with » free hand, in England ho toils in shackles. I 
do not wish to grumble at people by whom I earn a 
large = of my income, but the unfairness of the 
advertiser to the poster-artist is a subject on which I 
eel strongly. 

AL rights reserved.) 
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By JOHN HASSALL, R.I. 
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‘young poster-artists get disgusted 


Ong Penny. 


_ GIRL, NOT A BOY. 
; : Sere et ves minty on the car nursing ard 
nfant sister, when a la assin; sto} to spea 
to the child.’ af ey Monee e 
“ How is baby to-day? ’’ she asked. 
“ Quite well, thank ye, mem,’’ replied the child. 
“ And what do they call him?” : 
“They ca’ him a girl!” 


to sign his work, for fear 
that, should it be successful, 
the artist will me in 
demand and raise his prices. 

Of course, unsigned work may be just as successful 
as signed work, butgit does the artist no good. In nino 
cases out of ten le will attribute his work to some 
well-known man. result is that many promisin 
y , and throw up wor! 
in which, given a fair chance, they would excel. 

On the Continent, however, it is rare to see an un- 
signed poster ; if it is unsigned it is probably because 
the artist does not want his name to appear. 

I have said that our climate limits the artistic de- 
velopment of the poster, and that is so. You must 
paint in colours which will withstand inclement 
weather, and so reds and yellows predominate in Eng- 
lish posters. 

Purple, it may interest you to know, is the worst. of 
all colours for a er; in fact, owing to the rapidity 
with which it fades, it can only be used rarely. 

It strikes me that I may be a little too academic for 

ral reading, so I turn to your practical question : 
“What are the essentials of a successful poster?” 

The first is that ie should catch the eye, or, to put 
it more strongly, it should hit the passer-by right in 
the eye-ball. This is best attained by a huge splash*of 
one colour, which should dominate the whole picture. 

One of my most successful posters was for an’s 
mustard, in which the colour-note was yellow, a great 
splash of it representing a mustard field being the first 
t ing to attract the eye. The second cssential is 
simplicity, which, indeed, is a corollary of the first. 

Posters with many Spare in them are rarely success- 
ful You must remember that in nine cases out of 
ten pooris will only get a momentary glimpse of your 
work, and they must bo able to take in the whole of 
it in a flash. ; 

The third essential is that the poster should clearly 
indicate what it advertises. Here the artist and adver- 
tiser come in constant conflict. 

The latter wants his name and the name of his wares 
all over the er, while the former contends, and 
I think rightly, that if the poster is any at all 
it will do the advertising trick without almost any 
lettering. 

Then the subject advertised should lend itself to 
advertisement. By no means all do. 

I know an artist who nearly went crazy over tryin 
to design a poster for a cure for appendicitis. An 
with = tragio episode I conclude these desultory 
remarks, 


ee 6 
“ Anp you say he is closely related to you?” 
“I said he was nearly rolated to — He married 
my fiancée.” 


—2 fe 
Srmptz Yourn (at party): “Do think A 
Cig is laughin ; La 4 gece 
ost: “I can’t say. He often laughs at almost 
nothing.” 


— =e ie 
_Wirer: “Do you recollect that once, when we had a 
tiff, I said you were pt as mean as you could be.”’ 
Hubby : “Yes, darling.” 
Wifey: “Oh, James, how little did I know you 


then !’ 

—_—— sh 
A courLE an ae h uA 

were on 
boating in the early ie ener See 
Oh, George, isn’t this simply heavenly? ”’ exclaimed 
the bride. “ Let’s send a telegram to papa and mamma 
and tell them how we are enjoying ourselves. Say 
oenne on splendidly. Grand row before break- 


f 
Accordingly, half an hour later a telegra i 
on the breakfast-table of the parents. eee 
Ah,’’ exclaimed the old pation, “they’ve begun 
early! ‘Grand row before breakfast!’ But what was 
the use of telegraphing to us about it?” 


Bright New Contest 
Complete in Itself this Week. 
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Ist PRIZE 210. S PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 
80 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO os 
aap hrahy ha ar brredkipe iene Brel 9 


The pu 
tors may enter on that understan: 
Pere clochag time in Leek pest Tasedane 


“CENTRE COLUMN" COMPETITION. 


“I cor my husband to admit that he was a fool to- 


day.” 

u How did you manage it?” 

“I showed him some of the letters he wrote me 
during our courtship.” 


SS eee 
“Your remarks are ill-timed, Mr. Attics,” said the 
boarding-house landlady. “You should remember 
there is a time for ee 
“Right you are, Mrs. Skimpleigh,”” replied the 
young man ; “and the time for everything is when you 
serve us with hash.” , 


Name P0000 Doe ooo ren cee res ceeseeren coerce cer eegeoeocecesteeee 
Ab dsett.rcccrrcrccccccsceccsscecccssorscsce cee Cee veercccceccs 
000000000 00000000000 0Oere ree ceerereeereveeeceeccceesces 


Name of Witness OCC eevee verccecseres eee ceerecen eee cee ces cenceseee 


Address 000000000 000000 000000000 OOO ree ren sees voeereeseceeeree secseenes 


.16/3,08. 
Cut out this coupon and stick it upon the sheet of 
Paper 
it is modern and perfectly horrid, or antique and per- ! ANOTHER COMPETITION WILL BE ANN 
MPETITION WILL BE UNC 
NEXT WEEK. a = 


Do you want 810? If e0, enter at once for our competition above and eee if you cannot win it! 
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She was about to rise when her niece st her. 
Siies Mangured Tieemagins alked Beene, eevee pr 
iss , alias came across 
the smooth green turf. Her drese was immacu Y of the 
order known as “creations,” and her uncovered shone 


“Then, why do I should write to I. 
ci har Soret wih ul" bemoan e 


O tnnttel , she “}’ ould not D ee It 
* » ” i o consultin 
ie... = ie eel ye oe law-booka. It is an craven | case. But, as a ister, 1 
“Net at all,” said Olivia with a smile which hea 


Is “We were speaking of 
you, and I ir fed if I had the courage to ask you 


that anyone beyond the i 
of But naturally my legal mind jumped to the 


Laas Olivia laid her hand the girl's arm. 
hoe worst. t us chance it. No game is worth playing unless 


“Or the writing of much rubbish there is no end, and| “I will ask you,” she declared. “The fact is, I have 
the perusal thereof is a weariness unto the flesh,” quoth | had a letter from a young and very charming man of my 


Peggy Tremayne sententious!: tossed MS. | acquaintance, who is greatly desirous of up some| “I don’t mind, if you will help me,” said Peggy. 

ants setion in the farthest corner of the studi. | theatrical bere, and fas begged me to aah the celebrated | She lopked 36 lovely in the slight, so eweet ond 
Olga Dalzel kc ickly. “Wha this Margaret ayne to assist him. There!” ‘eous, g his 

time!” she ee a ae Sey sda P c colour, a fact which Lady Olivia fraud. But he had not won 


hanged 
“Idiotic story of a rich girl who masqueraded around | instantly noted and equally misunderstood. 
asa poor one. As if she would. 1 shall draw her with no | “I have offended you,” she exc Rt he ; 
chin and a receding forehead. Now, if someone wrote a “Why, no,” cried Peggy. “I was surprised, indeed, 
story about a poor girl who masqueraded as a rich girl, | that was all. I shall be just delighted, and I am real 
nee would ~ — sort of Lada oe ieee . | you — me.” She laid her hand softly upon Lady 
“ Nonsense, ou like,” replied the other. via's as e. : 
a, Pegsy spoke amie. “I think it is sweet of you, my dear,” said Lady 
“Olga, if you were asked your candid opinion as to | Olivia, “and I cannot tell you how grateful I am. 
my looks, what would you say!” At that moment noticed a man approaching from 
Olga laid down her brush and surveyed her friend. a little distance, though apparently unaware as yet of the 
“T should say you were just lovely, but I should also beneath the lime trees. 
add that I feared you were aware of the fact.” < », there is Peter!” exclaimed Lady Olivia. “I 
“Thanks. I wanted to know, that was all.” can introduce him at once. 


Another pause. looked again. 

“Olga, what would you call really rich?” Oe yeni” e ejaculated mental , " 

“Depends whether you have a ily and children to | “I am so sorry I cannot stay now, said aloud. “TI 
éducats, and whether yan hae 0 lange hewn ta keep Wp; have just remembered a letter which I am obliged to 
and expensive tastes, and—— ” write. Will later do? 
: i Pcie NY hat would you call a really good And she disappeared in the opposite direction without 
income for one girl?” . 

Ol considered. “I should call a thousand a year a III. 


Lo 
would consider five thousand stupendous? ” smoking i fountain rapid) 
“TI should just think so!” Be ges Rican me rg ay ol Faces 
Then said Pe slowly : “ And two hundred pounds for eeaping flowers filled the still air with a sense of 
. ents won be at the rate of about five thousand while from afar came the quick splash, splash of a 
wo hundred a year.” fountain. 
“Clever girl,’ lied Ol “What then!” iyi ; room 
Peggy smiled. ““T have threo hundred and &fty pounds aid Sed che er oe ee 
of my own in the bank. With one hundred and fifty on | After some moments he leant back, and, laying down his 
dresses and things, and the other two for a fortnight, I » proceeded to read his composition with a smile: 
oan ae ia,” Hed Ol Im} “Dear Hal,—I am here, and she is ‘here, too— 
And T anil” answered Pe oP eee immaculate and adorable she! It is quite true that she is 
scooninall tie tame cok anna ; perry Wah Pen llr sgl gh Magli 
: you could never be such an idiot. What would iT nue tn Ra een oe iced Ges er 


y 3 
Peggy, ignoring the question, said: “I earn about two restaurant, giving an bg ghey of overhearing the 
a. 4 week, with which I feed, clothe, and two com All is fair in love and war, or 


Fr yet. 
“We might do the duologues we did last winter at the 
Merivale's.” he sted. 
P had t i 
“We might ys went on. “Couldn't we pre. 
tend Feegy it was that time over again, and miss cut 
the days t came between?” . 
She was silent, and he could not see her face. 
sdeasd, Shecaus, te pee bat, Pacey, dans believe os 
ore use, F lieve you 
really like it a bit.” : 
The dimples were deepening at the corners of Peggy's 


“You know, Peter,” she said, after a use, “ 
very silly I never smoked bes ene oy wud 
He lsughed, and watched her with a whimsical smile 


in his 
“There is Lady Olivia to consider,” she remarked pre- 
There is Lady Olivia,” he agreed. And they looked 


_ 
at each other. 
* .” he confessed, “and on 
this occasion I shall need ll my: genius if she is not to 
“ And I’m an expert,” she replied. 
was charmed tc fed that Peter was well 
h two d in which Miss Margaret 
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We ere anxious to at inte each other's ways,” he 
yne naturally has to coach 
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: “ And before certain-—names,” said via ma 
WO young. people, ss consider me 
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the whole of it yet—I don’t mean 
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rag ear . 

= oe he began, “in the first. place, I have met P— 
ore. 

POPE, Tloogined,” remarked Lady 


“We had a slight misunderstanding eave,” went on 
Peter, “owing to a of each other's 
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with a very tender 
greater 5 than I 
Sle eae, bow you ove? 


weedheh ‘tian Uaptes Shunapes te “ether she 


r 


pro- 

mised to get up some club |- He considefed for some moments. » knew all i d she 

fae. Ha sae that be has ‘beard that Mise Slargaret = Why id pn do AT” be aahed ot length rose eedeaiy Crom ber chai ee ‘ 
yne, ° staying all, general boredom, Fal i er 

and that, as I am sure to have made her acquaintance, said, “ to cn inbetent love of ecting, petkepe” bend os she would have sed him. 

wants me to ask her to act with him. . “It might be rather awkward if it were discovered,” “ 1% was so deceitful,” bay dap. gm f 

Ate 1 eal, Aunt Olivia, he bas a certain ew sure “I think it was an inherent love of acting,” he mur- 

“T will do it,” said Olivia decidedly. « “It Margaret Tremayne were to discover |.“ : ” 

rae pepe hey were a ise bas bene Mela u,7 be copied , ” 4 “iol hen tds ee in 

I will go and her at once.” “I don there is one,” she replied quickly. om 


Wave you seen the new part of PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC? It ie called “My Sweet Wild Rose,” and ie by 
Hi. Trotere and Clifton Bingham, the authors of that famous song, “In Old Madrid.” 
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Does Acting Uglify? w 


“I want to know if acting—er—uglifies,” stammered | nervous organisation, the mental and physical work 
the interviewer. and worry Gy ” 


The lar actress smiled charmingly. s these ife. 
“That's the plainest question I’ve nh been asked,” vat gt oho pr Aaa 


a They are simply the outcome of civilisation. 
she remarked, with great good-humour. . “Take work and worry, for instance. Everybod 
“The Editor w me——’’ began the interviewer, | has to work. An actress has to work hard enoug 


sometimes, I admit; but so docs the factory-girl, so 
does the domestic servant, so does the Society woman. 
“ Besides, to a woman in ordinary health, hard 
work, up to a certain point, is beneficial rather than 
harmful. 
“ As to worry, I don’t believe actresses worry more 
than other people. Indeed, theirs are usually sanguine, 


apologetically. 

“Yes, yes, of course, I quite understand.” 

“There is a popular and generally accepted notion,’’ 
the interviewer continued, with some timidity, “a 
notion to the effect that an actress is bound to become 
prematurely ” 

“Ballow-skinned, crow’s-footed, wrinkled, and tooth- 


less.” The B pay! actress finished the sentence | optimistic natures, prepared to make the best of things, 
sedately. “I know, I have heard it all so many times.” | and refusing to meet trouble half way.” 


“Then you don’t believe—? ” 

“Why, certainly not. On the contrary, I believe 
that acting makes a plain woman interesting and a 
pretty one beautiful. 

“My reasons? Every true actress loves her work, 
and it can’t be denied that the woman who loves her 
work is happier, and, therefore, better looking—other 
things being equal—than the poor drudge who works 
at an occupation which is distasteful to her. The 
stage is such a fascinating, all-absorbing profession 
that it makes a woman forget her private cares; and 
so an actress remains young at heart, and, therefore, 
looks young, not only behind the footlights, but at 
home, at her own fireside.” 

“But the terrific strain upon a woman’s sensitive ' 


“ And the excitement of the footlights, the expendi- 
ture of so much nervous energy? Is not that bound to 
be fatal, sooner or later, to youth and beauty?” 

“Oh, dear, no. In fact, it is that very expenditure 
of nervous energy that helps to keep a woman young. 
The te ament of the actress requires a safety-valve 
of that kind. Sho is full of that nervous force you 
speak of, and were she obliged to bottle it all up, she 
would become irritable, nervous, and old before her 
time. I assure you, I, for one, never foel better than 
after a hard night’s work.” 

“I am told,” said the interviewer, with an effort, 
“that the use of rouge, and powder, and cosmetics 
generally, is extremely injurious to the complexion.” 
Again the popular actress smiled good-humouredly. 


659 
Me. P. W. Interviews a Famous Actress. 


“Will you take a good look at me for a moment, 
easeP How about this complexion? Is it very 
readful? ” 

The interviewer admitted that it was as good as any 


complexion he had seen. 
skin,”’ continued the 


“T have always had a 

popular actress, unaffectedly, “and I have now used 
cosmetics on the stage for nearly fifteen years. As 
you see, my complexion has not been demoralised. In 
fact, I find that the grease-paint I use does it good. 
Of course, the constant use of rouge and powder, in 
private life, without the protection of the grease- 
paint, is undoubtedly bad for the skin. I don’t wish 
to deny that. But then, you see, we are not obliged 
to paint and powder our faces off the stage. Most 
actresses make a practice of removing every particle of 
‘make-up ’—with cold cream, you know—as soon as the 
curtain has fallen on the last act. 

“Another point in favour of acting as a beautifior 
is that it teaches a woman the art of looking pleasant. 
You see, an actress is for ever trying to please some- 
one: First the manager, then her audience, and 
a , as the habit becomes second nature, her 

riends. 

“Tn short, she learns to be good-tempered at all times, 
and so stands a better chance of retaining her 
looks than she who gives vent to an outburst of passion 
at every provocation. Surely you agree with me 
there? * 

And the interviewer said: “Yes.” 


Club-swinging for Health. 


(Mz. Burnows is an Australian, having been born in | one particular set of muscles there is 
Victoria thirty-five years ago. From boyhood he was | so suitable. But this kind of drill tends 
i in gymnastic feats. In 1889 he won | 


devel 
meth 


no 
to 


ionship of the world. 
. He in the ld r of twenty-five gold medals and a | 
great number of silver ones. His recent exploit, in| 
which he swung clubs for forty-five hours without rest, 
is still being discussed a3 a great feat of endurance.) 


of gymnast: 
answer: Olub-swin 
i for the \ 
to 
, from some sli 
to take up t 
dumb-bell 


ance 

usted than the j 
work. It so Boorse that I used plated clubs, 
the glare of the ric light upon these wag very try- 
ing to these gentlemen. only physical effect upon | tau 
me was that I required a little more rest than usual | fin 
afterwards. Club-swinging is so beneficial, that even 
a feat like bere rcs little more than pull down one’s 

for the time. 

ee t deal has been said in favour of dumb-bell 
snerdes, aud there is no doubt that if the object be to 


ty 
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By Mr. Tom Burrows, Champion Club-swinger 


of the World. 
needed. The simple outward swinging motion, as 


slowly or as rapidly as he wishes, automatically 
st hens every part of his body. There is no need 
for charts or instructor. 


As regards the benefit of this exercise to ladies. The 
desire of the gentler sex is to possess an upright 
re, and a graceful carriage. 
ith a little use of the clubs they can be pretty 
certain to get both. 

The use of the club is as old as the human race, and 
this weapon has always been regarded as the token of 
strength. Hercules, the strong man, was the man 
with the club. 

In my various public exhibitions I have come upon a 
number of interesting experiences. The most remark- 
able, as showing how infectious the action of club- 
evingion is among some people, took place at Ca 


Town, Africa, where I perfo my feate for 
forty-two hours. 
A good many Kaffirs were present, and these got 


carried away by their feelings, and began to copy me, 
wandering about the arena swinging mallets, frying- 
pans, and, in fact, anything portable. Suddenly there 
was a crash. 

A nigger had hit himself a bad crack over the head 
with a mallet. 

One word upon the weight of the cy egg They 
should never exceed llb. each for children, 1}lb. for 
ladies, and 2lb. for adults. 

All experience teaches that mere weight is no advan- 
tage in exercise. 


How Football Crowds Wait. vs tice tut Anu Them white watac, 


each Saturday. Swarming beneath the ro 


t) » grown- 
up men and lads gave 


As every frequenter to our big football grounds | cer beale, otk on mach 


iably have their own little 
pnt ey whith te begails the time spent in | glee as ever they showed - a — on is 
waiting for great contest to begin. The followers of a well- rec ub in —_— 
A rousing song, not necessarily having any particu- Counties about three years back, went bene ed 
lar rhyme or reason, is a prime favourite with many than this. Entering the grounds wi gaily 
: certain Midland team, | coloured paper parasols, they made it = fashion to 


arade round the ropes, the parasols held above their 


ds. 

How the craze originated is a mystery, but dozens 
of men, and women, too, used Behes fet to join in the 
queer promenade. . . 

Not all football crowds, however, beguile the time 
of waiting so peacefully. Because the referee was 
late in arriving to officiate at a League match one 
Guy Fawkes day, some seasons ag, the home 
spectators, carried away, no doubt, by the spirit of tho 
season, pulled down a part of the grand stand and 
made a huge bonfire with it. 

Then someone th of fireworks, and soon 
the sir was full of rockets, flying squibbs, and the 
noise of crackers. 

The policemen employed to keep order in football 
grounds are, all over the country, considered fair 
game for the enthusiast. Many are the tricks the 

“Bobby ’’ has to pes up with—more often than 
not without any hope o 
numbers. 

At a certain ground in the North of England it was 
once popular to attempt to lasso the helmet of every 
pone within reaching distance. has it 
ha ed that the unfortunate 
he r jerked to the ground 
his danger. 


iriting refr 


to-day. boys? 
the Partisans on one side 
replying with the name of 


Who will bite the dust, my boys? 
cc (Go visiting team). 
Bob Brown, our captain, quail? 
» No, he won't. 
verse of about fifty, the song taking 
quite an hour to get through. In it are sung the 
— of each of the b playece with the familiarity usual 
football crowds, and with an enthusiasm that baffles 
. Other clubs have other songs. . 
of variety, the latest music-hall “comic” 
dartel and taken up by the crowd, and 
@t its conclusion another song is yelled, till the 
is exhausted, or the match 


a 


rage has had his 


was, on several occasions, the chief | fore being aware of 


redress through overwhelming | seem: 


While an awe-inspiring member of the force was 
walking inside glk i of s Midland ground one 
afternoon, cuffing boys and cautioning big on 
a fusillade of peas suddenly smote his face, and cau 
him to make a headlong rush to the dressi 
- Before he could reach sanctuary, however, un- 
sympathetic handq thrust him back, and for some 
twenty minutes peas fell like hail about him. 

For the time the crowd had taken leave of their 
senses, giving themselves up to the cruel game for 
which they had come fully prepared. Reflection later 
showed them the seriousness of their offence, for 
they subscribed liberally to a purse which they pre- 
sented to the sere’ constable on the condition that 
he overlooked the matter. 

Another individual who used to be made the butt of 
the football crowd, especially when his decisions sec 
to them inclined to favourit is the referee—who 


weeks a 
given to awarding 


rot 
| are ad barely started 
nstantly there was an 
echo from fifty different parte of the field. 
every two or three seconds fifty whistles would 
shriek out until the players were in a hopeless state, 
There was only one ly. The referee had to go. 
Thereafter the game finished undisturbed. 


Turn to the frat page and enter at once for our new competition. It may mean 810 to you! 


Wer tupme 
Manca I6, 1908, 


Are Snakes Heavy Feedere ? 

Snakes, though at times they gorge themselves, are 
great fasters. In the French Museum an anaconda, 
twenty feet long, was s bd Magra feeder —— he 

ined in weight. Taken there in 1886, he had only 
thirty-four meals during the next five years, consisting 
of a small goat or a few rabbits. 

The interval between these meals varied from twenty- 
three to two hundred and four days. He would not 
touch food unless he was in real need of it, and it was 
only by watching him, and noticing when he seemed 
to (fi uneasy, that his keepers could conclude that he 
was hungry. During the long fast, which was in 1886, 
many strenuous efforts were made to tempt or force 
him to eat, without the least success. 


Have Railways Made Men Taller? 

This very curious question has been answered by men 
of science and experience in the affirmative. M. Jules 
Carret most carefully examined the military reports in 
the province of Savoy, before and after the introduc- 
tion of railways. Comparing the attested res 
the stature of conscripts in ¢ district in years 
1811-12, and 1872-79, he found that on an average the 
height of the men had increased by three inches, and 
in some localities by five or six inches. 


The anthropologist Collignon gives similar details of 
the stature of t the inhabitants around the railway line 
which runs Brest to Paris. The explanation of 


this curious fact seems to be simply this, that a railway 
increases the general well-being of the ulation, 
wages go up, and under better conditions ef life there 
is a healthier development of the body. 


Why are There Infantry ? 
lind Sa Sout ebsbors fanm the fact of the tatoos 
to iers from ‘act of t 
Pi under attendant in feudal times being sil sede 
while his lord rede off to the battle. 
A far more likely derivation of the term is seen when 
be - p precharge sa 
e Heir rent in Spain, just as uphin is in 
f Tadauiry Shexchers, eas originally a partieu- 
lar army of foot jiers, raised by the Infante for the 
of rescuing his father, who had over- 


long rendered the corps 
so raised popular, and made it the equivalent of our 
“Prince of Wales’ Own,” till it’s name from the 
— to the general use, and was adopted by other 
coun! s 


What are Shoddy and Mungo ? 
to | Latimer, preaching at Paul’s Cross, de 
noun “shoddy,” as we now call it, as the devil’s 
artifice, saying they were wont to make beds of flock, 
but had turned it into dust, “devil’s dust.” His words 
were apt, for certain woollen cloths are made from 
tailor’s waste, old stockings, and flannel rags, torn to 
bits by a machine called a “devil,” which uses up any- 
thing long enough to have two ends. 
Shoddy had formerly an evil name, but is now 
frankly recognised as usefu! material, and practically 
a new source of textile goods, and a utilisation of 
waste, desirable where bulk and warmth 
rather than elasticity or toughness. 
Mungo is made frem hard mixed fabrics, and is 
a fine finish, but its short fibres are weak 
‘ . Perhaps the term may be derived from a 
Scottish name of similar spelling. Sheddy may be a 
factory word, from the “ shedding” of the fluff thrown 
off in weaving. ; 
Where ie Rcse-eil Pro *uced ? 
Roses for rose-cil are in many towns and 
i of Roumelia and we ia. The benness chiefi 
pergoerae is —_ oon ; 
» Rot very 
June. It grows best on the slopes of unsheltered hills 
which are covered with a reg clay. 
The oil obtained from plants grown on the hills is 
coarser and stronger than that on the plains, and the 
ined by a mixture of the two 
rainy weather is’ most favourable 
and under the best conditions. it takes 
. Of rose leaves to make a 


do ‘the 
the oil, when their harvest is done 


tinned inside e and out, and tightly closed, calling 


ia vo First Mapped Out the Sky? 

t a very early period in the of astronomy 

isons beets Ae ere 

ee 
engaged the attent astronomers from 

times, and has only boon brought to ita present. per- 

> 7% series of intellectual efforts, 

A ig to Clement of Alexandria, it was Chiron, 

to be the maker of the first celestial globe, 


Briss ene ling~" A Thessand Gurtede Fitemy Wet: 


ere sought. 


Rosa damascena — bri slot 
rose, which blooms in: fs reed 


to Orion, the Pleiades, and the H 
rd e very early there 
tl ars. 

Hesiod, is “Works and Days,” written 2,700 
years ago, sia tabecs vthenst of the constellations, 
as though their names were familiar to his readers. 
Where is the Bigg< at = Farm ? . 

The biggest oscow, which is said 


tained by a tax 


on og. fe Ager Servants in Royal red prey vane yon 


at its , and ita — ts 4 octal be of 
the Treasury Departm y 
ina heliew’ sauces, round a garden with trim lawn 
and trees, which forms @ playground for the children. 
Little ones of all sorts and sizes, from tender 
nurslings, who in the incubating rooms are just 
struggling into life, are tended by careful nurses, and 
are sure of as good attention and food as a 
baby can need. About fifty new ba are recei 
day, and after four weeka the nurses take them 
to their own homes in the villages. 


to 
your neck, and I was to throw = brick at your head, 
would you duck?’> 

The answer is not recorded. 


ie, I see you have been out shooting.” 
"little while.” i 
yt + Pp oD 


Manoracrunsr: “Have you succeeded in perfectly 
imitating Good and Co.’s 2 


peas wh ““ All of them, sir.’ 
Man ee, (or well, 
‘em on the merhet,'* 


Get up a circular 
against. vile imitations, and put 


ee 9 ieee 
HODGE AT THE PILLAR-BOX. 

A naw countryman went up to London not long's 
and saw for the first time ip his life a ponny-is-the. 
machine, He put in his penny and received a 
packet of rettes, 

He then placed another penny in the slot and a 
box of matches. He walked on a few steps and saw 
another ns loge - nat Prd wage et, so rose two- 
pence in. as in, ever, the postman 
came and emptied the letters out, for it was a postal 


The yokel stood for s minute comp! a 


lum- 
then soc geag himself he sho to the 
}: " “ Bi, hold on th a minute, mate; two a’ 


lucky bags is 


———_.§e—_ ___ 
Tas Mar: “Just think, Nora. it took the hair- 
deeoser ch, hour end & to put my hair in this 


CHASING STEEPLES FOR SPORT. 


How We Got the Winter Sport of Steeplechasing. 


Ch , 
earch, steeple, as being the landmark most 
easily kept in view from a distance, was originally 
the goal to which the riders steered, . the name 
f the sport. 
7 In its infancy, the riders were itted a con- 
siderable amount of latitude, ructions often 


the inspiriti 
to ride’ for sweepstake, the 
consisting of a at of claret, o 
ipe of port, and a quarter-cask of rum. 

Pan “extraerdia 


half from home Mr. » who held a 
had a 


In 1816 9 Ma: 


Wilson rode-a match against time 
on his mare 


lina, another havin 
‘ major seal net Tide twenty 


in one hour ten minutes. The 


two after Major Wilsom’s performance, 

— > rode a match for a 

ness a with a Mr. Melprop, over a 
: pl fhe. fi 


miles, es. 
foggy weather in which the race 


PATHE 
ni 
8 Se 
fel 
cele 
: 


in drawing a 
jumper, and cleared the Holloway Lane in the course 


iil, 


Captain 
Becher, who gave his name to that nt-day 
Grand National obstacle, Becher’s Rate on 8 
horse called The Duke. 

The first Grand National Hunt 


ase Was 
run in 1860, at Market Har and Mr. Burton, 
riding Mr. B. I. Angell’s Bridegroom, was victorious 
over 


a 1847, oracle fn men Py hp ng 9 

, ZY e feet, 
a ral ai 

Accident & Guarantes 


OCEA Corporation Limited. 


; (Bmperered dy Special dct of Parttoment.) 
Funds (ist vecomter, 1008) $1,387,985, 


against Accident and D: end. it will be found to fully 
justify tte ttle. Send for Preaneoten 


\ SQUEPED 1971 
> 


. & 9 
hee ok: Indade! An’ did you call for it, or did Over 24,000,000 paid io Claims. 
In ao recent election a local speaker, enthusiasti "3 
behalf of one of the candidates, got his notes mized. | Wormen's Compensation, Bad Debt 
“T om_—I am—T am,) bo kept on repeating, to fil | "istrannfge sm Liabinty — cacmaaiaads 
ups momen‘ personal embarrassment. : 
Weaver mind the hos, ” Head Offices 36 19 44 &a 
from the back, “ we're wiifing nue Re aueceen a mee 
. Pome volu: - of 468 pages, taining selection 
have pment on thie pond = 
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2EMARKABLE_NEW _OEniee 


The Private Life of the Kaiser. 


[The Editor of ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly” has obtained the exclusive right to publish 
tn serial form this remarkable book, which has created so much attention on the 
Continent. He wishes to say that he does not hold himself 
The book is written by “A 
was for some years in the Kaiser’s 


the expressed in it, 
sean cee 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tas Exrznon’s Love or TRAVEL. 

Arrzr the bustle occasioned His Majesty's re- 
parations for travel, life in es Wer Palais, which is 
never brilliant, but often s ular, es dullor 
and more insipid than ever. Entertainments are com- 
pletely abandoned, and economy is the word heard on 

very side. 

"The Court and House-marshals give strict orders 
that. expenses be cut all round; a number of the ser- 
vants are shi to Berlin, so that their board wages, 
to which they are entitled while in Potsdam, may be 
saved; only flowers from the Royal gardens dare bo 
used for decoration, instead of the great loads bought 
from different purveyors during the Kaiser’s residence 
at home, and finally, the expenses of the cuisine are re- 
duced two-thirds, | este the Empress, out of sheer 
weariness, falls in‘with the prevailing rule by taking 
her meals privately with the children. 

All of a sudden, sometimes, His Majesty bursts anew 
into the midst of our humdrum existence, having left 
his friends abreptiy, or his contemplated business un- 
finished ; occasionally, it is said, press criticism brings 
him back earlier than anticipated. 

Hence he emp! a day or so dispatching the most 
urgent affairs of State, and immediately scts the ball 
of courtly entertainments rolling. He may order a 
dinner of a hundred covers or more for next day, and 
again, while that is in progress, invite his guests, or 
part of them, to accompany him on a yachting expedi- 
tion on the Havel lakes. 


The Kaiser’s Sudden Orders— 


Gun-c' r Riger, who, in his gold-embroidered 
seen aiees, stands behind the Kaiser’s chair on 
festive occasions, often conveys a brief command of 
that kind to the House-marshal on duty in this 
fashion: “ His Majesty’s yacht Alezandra and so and 
so many auxiliary yachts must be ready at such and 
such an hour ’’—usually at four or five, if the meal 
on between one and two. 

‘o facilitate this Imperial wish, telegraph, telephone, 
and mounted messengers must be ifully employed 
in an effort to drum together ra and crew, hire 
vessels, and secure a band. Furthermore, the per- 
sonnel of the coffee and tea kitchen and confectione 
has to be sent to the steamer with their outfit, for eac 
of the five meals to which their Majesties are accus- 
tomed must be served punctually under all circum- 


stances. 
Feeney at the hour named, the marshal on duty 
“submite” that carriages are waiting to bring their 
‘orn and the company to the embarking-place, 
and, before the vessel leaves, the official takes heart to 
ooche4 master where he commands that supper shall be 


served. 
Maybe .His Majesty answers, carelessly: “Pfauen 
Insel,” or, “ Park of the Marble Palace,’’ “at eight.’ 
The first is a small wooded island in the Havel, con- 
taining a sparsely-furnished Royal villa that affords 
a certain amount of space, but little else, for the ac- 
commodation of guests. 


—cccasion Enormous Preparations. 


The castellan of the estate or castle selected for the 
invasion is now hurriedly informed, and the stable- 
master sets about, getting ready ten or more so-called 
kitchen vans to transport all that is necessary; re- 
frigerators and hot-closets, table-linen, basketsful of 
silver and plate, china and crystal, wines, meats, vege- 
tables, and del: , lamps and candelabra, and a 
thousand and one accessories. 

All these things are under the care of certain officials 
and servants, and, tho staff being pair 
organised, the whole train is equipped in an incredibly 
short while, and starts for its d ination, the Court- 
marshal following in his carriage to superintend the 
arrangements on the ane (that is, if Kaiser has 
not meanwhile made up his mind to go elsewhere). 

Oh, the fickleness of the great! In the summers of 
1896 and 1896, ally, the places of rendezvous were 
cha with frequency, and before the 
cavalcade atarted for a certain castle or park, the men 
usually offered to lay wagers that upon their arrival 
they would find a telegram ordering supper in some 
ot or villa, or on rders of some five 

to the south, or east, or west, as the case 


the orders were chan in this manner from 

Charlotten Hof to the Ba Hiuschen in Wild- 

tk, and from there to the Entenfang, far out in the 
al hunting grounds. 


romantic spot, such as yo 


lovers voles fons icnic ; but the ¢' 
re ni ; —— um 


and establishment of a 
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The vans had to be sent 
ten, ctr, carpets, and 
ta chairs, , BT 
a little tent for toilet, 
while the nearest military 
post furnished field cooking 
apparatus, and a dozen or more horses were driven 
lame travelling to and fro with heavy loads. The 
damage caused by broken crockery, crystal, and ruined 
furniture also reached a high figure. 

Foreign visitors at our Court frequently wonder how 
it is possible for one man to give employment to three 
hundred and fifty horses in driving and riding, as the 
Emperor does 

The story of these whimsical excursions explains that 
point, for, aside from the horses needed for the service 
carriages must be sent to fetch their Majesties and 
suite and company from sqme distant place, perhaps, 
while others are collecting the ladies and gentlemen in 
Potsdam and neighbourhood, or from incoming trains, 
who have been “ commanded ’’ to be present at supper 
at some place where at the time stipulated no sign of 
life exists. 

At twelve or one o’clock in the morning, when the 
Imperial master, his titled suite and his friends, have 
forgotten, in several hours’ sleep, all about the forty- 
five minutes of entertainment that kept a small army 
of men, women, and beasts on the run since dinner, the 
vans and eng? Siro must return to the palace. 

en the Kaiser is at home, his conversation per- 
pevaelly turns on the subject of future outings, and 
is secretaries and adjutante are kept busy scouring 
the papers for items that promise excuses for a visit to 
one place-or another. 

As soon as an opening is discovered, the Court- 
marshal must find ways and means to secure an invita- 
tion for the Emperor, and to that end either tho 
military auhorities, the Landrath (chief of a county), 
or some prince or aristocrat living in the neighbour- 
hood receives instructions, which in many cases are 
most eagerly followed, for William’s presence in any 
place not his capitul is a guarantee for no end of 
advertisement ; sometimes, though, it is quite difficult 
to persuade the municipal authorities, these worthy 
men being afraid of the cost of the undertaking. 


His Majesty's Determination to Travel. 

If neither cities nor country districts, neither the 
North German Lloyd nor the Hamburg Line, neither 
the shipyards nor yacht or hunting clubs at home or 
abroad, hold out allurements, the Kaiser, quickly re- 
solved, makes aprestenition for travel or d play. 

He observes, for instance, that it is eo and so many 
years since the —— iment received an honoured 
flag. “Let’s grant it a new set of colours,’ says His 
Majesty, and hres parades, religious ceremonies, 
speechifyings, dinners, and tattoes are in the air. Or, 

1 regiments being provided with flags, His Majesty 

graciously P leased ’’ to bestow on one or another 
“ensign ribbons,”’ an act yielding as much in the way 
of spectacular splendour ng the other. 

Provided nothing better offers iteelf, the Kaiser is 
even content to assist at church ceremonials of the sort 
met with in the provinces; “ Begin him awfully,’’ 
says Baron von Lyncker, “ but finds opportunity 
for making a speech there, and a little newspaper 
notoriety is likewise sure to follow. And one must 
be than ful for small favours in these democratic 
times. 

That the began rs allows no war or other monument 
to be unveiled without personally participating in the 
act hardly requires comment. 
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Heap or Foreten Trave Orrrce: “Where would you 
prefer to go as our agent?” 

Young Traveler: “Well, if possible, where the 
natives are vegetarians.” 


| 


Mise Pranz: “ Now, get as pretty a picture of me as 
you possibly can.” 

Photographer: “Never fear, ma’am; when this is 
touched up you won’t know yourself.’ 


«| fh Ward’e powerful book “ 
“oale ‘at all booketalle.and newsagents. 
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THE TSAR’S “ MURDERLAND.” 


A Corner in Europe where Cut-throats Rule 
the Police. 


Morpesg and outrage, luckily, are seldom associated 
with humour. But the Caucasus, the giant range which 
towers between the Black and Caspian Seas, has a 
unique record for combining ruthless ferocity and un- 
exampled rapine with a wit and bei Baye rienced 
in England since the old days when highwaymen 
were aatie for their gallant manners and graceful 


epecch. 

The Caucasus Provinces belong to Russia. But the 
Tsar, though he conquered them finally nearly half a 
century ago, has never been able to pacify the natives. 
The braver spirits took to the hill fastnessea, trans- 
formed themselves into brigands, and to-day hold in 
abject terror a country as large as England. 

or murder the Caucasus hold a - Two 

thousand odd are committed every year. Bandite raid 

the valleys, carry off rich merchants, and hold them to 

peowee or engage in pitched battles with the Tsar’s 
c 


Cossacks. 

As no less than 800 dialects are spoken by the 
8,000,000 natives, it may be imagined that the police 
have a difficult time. 

The outlaws are wits, and sometimes highly culti- 
vated men. One of the most notorious, Murad Kisilun, 
was educated at Moscow University, and was known at 
the age of twenty-one as author of a dissertation on 
the subject: “The Moral Attributes in their Relation 
to Religion.’ 

He once entered the big town of Viadikavkasz for the 
purpose of plotting a murder. A detective, ekilled in 
eavesdropping, listeried, and noted down every word he 
said. But Kisilun escaped the trap, and a week later 
caught the detective. 

he had hanged him, as was his practice, he 
cut off his ears, and sent them with a polite note to 
the chief of police, saying, “I hope these ears will con- 
tinue to be useful to you.” 

One of the worst bandits, a Georgian woman, known 
as “ Lisa,’”’ has never been caught. She can boast over 
thirty robberies, most accompanied by violence or 
murder, 

Lisa’s pretty face is now known everywhere, but 
formerly she used to enter the towns, and under the 
pretext of selling fruit, pick up useful information 
about intending travellers. 

Such was her strength of character that her own 
father was a subordinate member of her - Lisa’s 
last exploit was to meet the police in pitched battle. 
She killed two, and captured two more, releasing them 
a few days later with the word “spy ’’ branded on their 


An outlaw, named Akhmetoff, after capturing and 
torturing about a score of men and women, coolly wrote 
to the authorities declaring that he would “resume a 


lawful and ul life if he were given a free pardon 
for past offences.’’ 
king a policeman dance until he fainted, by 


threatening him with a dagger, was one of Akhmetoff’s 
recent “ jokes.”’ 

When the victim came to, he e under threat 
of torture, a complete revelation of all the police plans 
against himself and his fellow outlaws. A Cossack 
raid, it appeared, was pro next day. 

Having obtained full ils, Akhmetoff posted his - 
men in ambush along a defile which the Cossacks must 
traverse, and shot them down like rabbits. Five 

cks were killed and wounded. 

The last Governor of the Caucasus, Prince Golitsin, 
declared to the Tsar that “it would need two soldiers 
for every native, one to watch him by night, and the 
other by dey, to maintain any semblance of order and 
civilisation in the Caucasus.’’ 

That this is no exaggeration is shown by the fact 
that a recent trial proved that many native policemen, 
and about ten cent. of the town popslation, were 
in league with the bandits. 

Some policemen received a percentage of the plunder, 
others, by threat of murder, were terrorised into 
giving information, while many rich citizens paid 
se blackmail to insure their own safety. 

robber chief named Murabadze, it appeared, used 
to send his blackmailed victims dainty receipts, legally 
stamped, for every rouble they paid him. One re- 
ceipt, which was produced in court, bore in Mura- 


badze’s handwriting, the words, “ Interest. will be 
chergnd if the next payment is delayed as long as this 
s becn. 


During the last year five Caucasian chiefs of police 
have been murdered. One, Colonel Irokoff, met his 
fate becauso he refused to allow an imprisoned robber 
to communicate with his lady: . 

Another victim, M. Vasilieff, received from a bandit 
named Muna a challenge to single combat. He, of 
— oni the challenge, but received a duplicate 
a 


Two days afterwards he was found outside the town 
shot dead, with the following, in the Georgian aiciect’ 
inned to his tunic: Aig mperetyo e ey ‘ 
be killed in fair fight, you must be killed from 
hiad a stone.”” 

The Russian Government fails utterly in its war 
against this disorder. There were more murders in 
1904 than in any preceding year. 
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A CURIOUS SIGN 


AN OIL-WELL IN ACTION. 
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REVIVAL ANECDOTES. 


Told by CHARLES M. ALEXANDER, the Famous Gospel Singer and Conductor. 


i Cardiff as Dr. Torrey had begun 
ioe ae drunken fellow stood up in the front row 
and to interrupt him. Dr. Torrey quietly and 


told him that God could save him, and asked 


kindly ye quiet and listen, He said, “But I am an 
” 


him to 
7 Dr. Torrey said, “God can save an atheist, and He 


Dr. Torrey said, “ 


Cardiff. 

interruptions of this kind followed all the 
vn cae the aaa, Dr. Torrey always giving the 
same answer, “God can save you.” — 

When the invitation was given, this man was the 
first to stand up and accept Christ. A many 
people round where I was sitting were ve eceptical 
about his conversion, but I said, “ Wi your ver- 
dict; I have geen many a man con who was 
drank.” 


kn as “Billy the Boozer.” This 
bath se Baturday night. Next day he went 
different clubs where his friends were, 


A Ort cence : 
ith him to see that it was carried out. 

aim ‘result was that he was converted that night, 

his testimony now 


* ften sa’ when givin 
and Billy often jae is still waiting to be claimed. 


that that gallon of 


gg 

In our missions we frequently have Saturday night 
“sweeps”? of the streets after the public-houses are 
closed. Brass bands and singing brigades are organised 
from the mission choirs and workers to go through the 
streets and pick up the men and women just turned out 
of the public-houses. . 

Some of the most striking conversions have occurred 
a these drunken peop! is en ibe organised 
one of the largest sw we have anywhere. n 
the procession peso the hall there was a greaithrong 
of ‘noon men and women calling out and singing in 
a maudlin way, but it was one of the most beautiful 
meetings we have ever had. 

The next night I called for testimonies, and asked 
my wife to relate her experience of the night before. 
She rose and told the fo Sal fe 

“Last night as we sat in that awful midnight meet- 
ing, my heart just ached to see the people in front of 
me. I could not help noticing one woman in the second 
tow. Jt simply made my heart bleed tu see her. 

“She was as drunk as she could be, and looked about 
as disgusting a t as was possible, with the woman- 
liness all stamped out of her, and I was praying con- 
stantly for her during the meeting. . 

“In the after-meeting it fell to my lot to deal with 
her. I managed to get her round behind the | aoa 
and had a long talk with her, and I believe Spirit 
oh pleread through the fumes of drink into her 
60 


“Sho promised me that she would come again and tidy 
her hair and wash her face, and that she was willing 
in the strength of God to give up the sinful life she 


was livi 

“But it may be helpful to some to know that the 
thing that pierced t through her muddled brain 
was human affection. I tried overy other way I could, 


insi I loved her, and that 


insisting that I loved her use 
God loved her. At last she began to feel the effect of 


human affection, and—I do not like to tell the last part 
—finally she up into my face and said, ‘I know 
God loves you.’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘God loves you, too.’ 
And at leagth she looked into my eyes, and said, ‘ Will 
you gE: me a kiss?’ 
“Well, you can imagine how I felt, I expect, if you 
have ever seen a poor woman like that, smelling as 
foul as she could, and her face distorted by drink, and 
I had a natural shrinking. But I looked to God, and 
said, ‘What would Thou have me to do?’ And He 
scomed to say, ‘Do it because I love her,’ and I said, 
‘I will fire a kiss, for God loves you.’ ”” 
That doubtless led to the redemption of a human 


soul, 
og 
Waen we were 
Town Hall, 
the “G 


We 


new songs, or put them in 
sent them away. 


I asked them to do this, and a lady, when 


Do you wieh to have the best 
them,” by V. P. Biddle, post 


a) 


| she reached her home, was going to send away eome 
boots to be mended, when she meppened to think about 


her “Glory Song”? and put the leaflet into the bundle 
with the . The next day sho went down to the 
bootmakers to them, and found the old fellow 


pegging away, oth the tears rolling down his cheeks. 
said: “What is the matter?’’ Hoe said, “Do 
io remember that ‘Glory Song’ you put into the 

undle? Last night I got my little family around the 
American organ, and we sang it. I noticed the invita- 
tion to come to the Town Hall and hear Torrey and 
Alexander, so I went up last night, and I heard that 
man preach, and I gave my heart to God. I have sent 
my wife and children up to this afternoon’s meeting, 
and I am just here praying that God will save them.” 
And He did. 

gg 


Ons of the most popular songs used in our revival 


work had an interesting origin. When President 
McKinley was in office his iether lay dying in Canton, 
Ohio, several hundred miles away. Bhe sent word that 


she wanted to see her boy once more before she died. 
President McKinley chartered a special train and tele- 
graphed, “Tell mother I’ll be there.” A gospel con 
writer caught up the idea, and wrote the song which 
use, “Tell Mother I'll Be There,” which has beco 


me 
24 tered all over the world, and has been the means 
of bringing thousands to Christ. 

Vg 


Taezs months after our mission in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, a railroad official came and sat beside me on the 
train and told me the following story. He said: “I 
have just come from my cousin’s home, where they told 
me this beautiful story. My cousin, a young fellow 
of about twenty-two, was the only member of tho 
family who was not a Christian. The others had come 
i during your mission, but all their pleading had failed 

© move him. 

“Three months after the mission ended they had 
gathered in the drawing-room one Sunday afternoon to 
play and sing the revival hymns. During the singing 
of ‘Tell Mother I'll Be There,’ my cousin stopped them, 
and asked his sister to play the accompaniment for 


him. Then, walking across the room, he stood under 
the portrait of his mother who had died two years 
before, and sung, 
Tell mother I'll be there in answer to her prayer, 
This ae, blessed Savioyr, to her bear; 
Tell mother I'll be there, Heaven's jer with her to share, 
Yes, tell my darling mother I'll there. 


“When he had finished, he turned to the company 
and said, ‘That’s my confession. I have accepted 
Christ, and I’m ready to go and meet my mother in 
Heaven.’”” 

(More of these anecdotes next week.) 
_—_— ——2>je—_____—_ 
WHAT SHE LEARNED COOKING FOR. 

Mrs. Youncnuspanp: “Oh, Charlie, the cook 
angry this morning, and left bag. and baggage. t 
are we going to dof’? 

Mr. Younghusband: “ Why, a Girth I thought you 
attended cooking for seven months? ”’ 

Mrs. Younghusband: “So I did, dear, but that was 
merely to learn cooking as an accomplishment.” 


“Iv it were customary in this country to confer titles 
upon men who go in for literature, what should I be? ’’ 
asked a conceited journalist of his editor. 

“Baron of Ideas,’ was the terse reply. 


— 
He: “The worst of it is that if the women had the 
suffrage they couldn’t be induced to go and vote.” 
She: “Oh, yes, they could. All that is necessary is 
to have a bargain counter at the polls.” 
——ste—— 


Hostess: “You appear to be in deep thought, 
Tommy.” i 

Tommy: “Yes’m. Mamma told me if you asked me 
to have some cake I was to say something, an’ I’ve 
been here so long now I forget what it was.’’ 


CAUGHT THE MUSIC scale — 
new Irish er was put to work on orth- 
Eastern Reilwey. The Sond gustan directed the new 
man to imitate him closely and thereby learn his duties. 
When the first train came into the station the head 
rter shouted, “Ferryhill; change for Hartlepool, 
Btockton, and Middlesb ; change for Spennymoor, 
Coxhoe, and Trimdon ; keep your seats going North.” 
Barney strode after him and shouted in a louder 
voice: “Fareyhill; c! for Dahore, Umphpmb, 
Tootalooral, Diderham ; nge for Coxcomb, Moor- 
ham, Findham, Coldham; kape your seats where you 
” 


*"The reaping gate bie sett and showed him 
i je t le 
the right names pe Pomel pont 


litely: “ Thank 
wan phon T got hould of the music, but poe catch |. 
the words!’ 


le result from your jen ? 


24., from 
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AN ARTICLE BY THE ARMLESS MAN, 

(Cuarntes H. Unruan is the armless man who drov. 
through the streets of London holding the reins wits 
his toes. Under the superintendenco of Mr. Dobson, 
he set off from the Shepherd’s Bush Empire for the 
City, and to the amazement of cabmen and the public 
generally, reached the Stock Exchange through the 
most crowded tho: fares, and returned to his start- 
ing place by another route, proceeding all the time at 


a cl ce. 

. Unthan was born in Koenigsberg fifty-five years 
ago, and has been without arms from birth. He is the 
son of a professor of Koenigsberg College, but himself 
a music as a profession. 

signature reproduced at the end and the writing 
at the top of this article Mr. Unthan wrote with the 
toes of his right foot.) 


I am absolutely satisfied of one thing, that happiness 
is not dependent upon circumstances. With such an 
affliction as mine it is almost taken for granted that 
one would be miserable and discontented. But it has 
not been that way with me. I have been accustomed 
to living an active, vigorous life, and I think I can 
say I am as cheerful as most. 

here are some peorls in this world who are so con- 
stituted that if they were born with sixteen arms and 
legs they would still be miserable. If a man wante to 
be a pessimist, whatever his condition, he may easily 
become one. I have found it quite possible to be cheer- 
ful and contented in spite of my being without the 
most useful limbs a man can 86. 

Of course, I have had difficulties to overcome, as I 
have had to make my way in the world, but mind is 
always more than matter, and I early reconciled my- 
self to the fact that all it meant was that I should 
have to work a bit harder than other people, to be a 
bit more energetic, and I would overcome my natural 
difficulties. 

I began to use my toes before I was a year old, and 
at a remarkably ange oge they were almost as flexible 
and useful as other children’s fingers. 

As a boy my two hobbies were philosophy and music. 
The lack of power in one direction, _—ro my in- 
terests in others, and no matter where I might be, I 
found myself always learning something that would be 


useful to me. 

The AN po thinkers, from Aristotle to Hurley, 
attra me, and what I owe most to them is t 
always-taught doctrine that man should rise above 
his circumstances. “Where there is a will there is a 
way,’’ has always been my motto, and I have found it 
a pretty true one. . 

usic attracted me, but this presented some great 
difficulties. I easily graduated in Leipzig in bar- 
mony, counterpoint, the theory of music, but practi- 
cal playin seemed almost out of the question. 

I wanted to be a violinist, and for years I worried 
myself as to how I could manage it. At last I made 
@ wooden stand that would hold my fiddle about a foot 
above the floor. Then I tried to play. 

My first difficulty was, that, as the wide end of the 


fiddle pointed away from me, all the strings were re- 
versed, This suaied me for a time till X thought of 
i 


the happy expedient of reversing my feet a at is, 
working the bow with the left » and “ ing’ 
with the right. This solved the problem, and from 


that moment I was able to make . 
I played for two years before anyone knew it. My 
father Leasd me one day, however, and was amazed 
at what I had done. He encouraged me at the time, 
but was somewhat reluctant to let me take up music 
as a profession. However, I followed my own counsel, 
and have done exceedingly well, in spite of his fears. 

Cornet playing presented little difficulty when I had 
mastered the violin, and, of course, singing was as easy 
to me as to anyone. By the way, it might be of in- 
terest to state that I sang in the choir at Koenigsberg 
Cathedral when Wilhelm was crowned King of Prussia, 
October 18th, 1861. 

In spite of my lack of arms I can dress myself with- 
out sik. I also learned swimming, and my recent feat 
of driving through London is a trifle, as I have often 
spent three hours a day driving. 

I can write shorthand in German, and long-hand in 
six languages. My usual correspondence, written with 
my toes, is about eight or ten long letters a day. 

x would repeat again that the mind is greater than 
mere matter. Schiller at one time was nearing the 
completion of a great work. He became dangerously 
ill, and the doctors gave him only a day or two of life. 
But he was determined to finish his 
book, and he did it, though he died 
soon it was completed, a year 


. 
one 


progress 
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Evolution of the Channel Fleet, and what 
Changes the last 20 Years have Brought About. 


we look at the map and see how narrow is 
inane of water that separates our dear old England 
from her continental neighbours we are tempted to 
wonder what it.ie that has for so long kept our island 
inviolate, how it is that in these days of swift steam- 
navies the country’s soil has never been pressed by the 

f an invader. 

tothe answer to this query is furnished by the Channel 


Fleet. } 
d there have been times when, had the British 
ublie Jetised the weakness of this defence, they would 
fave trembled for their Heeger 2 atc eee 
ighteen ‘0. year of a CO) 
goryet the Sabiles, the position of England as regards 
ire of t' recarious one. 
tra Gers milton’s N ral Befence Act had not 


Lord 
of the 
Channel was intrusted to a squadron of vessels, 
ray em, the A 
to the 


SOME STRANGE CRAFT. P 

Curious old boats they were, criticised in their day 
because of the t target offered to the guns of 
the enemy, and the difficulty had, owing to their 
immense length, in performing the necessary turning 
evolutions at all rapidly. . 

The Northumberland, now a depét ship at Chatham, 
carried no fewer than five masts, and there is a boo! d 
told of how once in thick weather outside Plymou 
the captain of another vessel coming across her waited 
until masts kad passed, and then steamed ahead 
thinking he had come to the end of her, only to find, 
when the inevitable collision occurred, that there were 
yet two more masta to come. 

Sails still played an important part in the movements 
of these vessels, and the whole squadron crept along at 
& pace of from eight to ten knots an hour. —__ 

At the beginning of the last decade of the nineteenth 
centu alg aed changes were made in the constitu- 
tion pf the Navy, and all of these ships were sent into 
the reserve, the Northumberland pangs Portland to 
become the flagship of the ill-fated Sir George Tryon. 

“FOUR POWERFUL SHIPS. 


In their stesd four battleships of the old Admiral 
dnson, ewe, and Hdnoy, fogether wich the then baw 

N8ON, owe, ani wi new 
belted cruisers, Avrora ald Immortalité, 


This was s combination for those days, and 
Sir Michael 2 rine adh who was in command, had 


under his orders a squadron as powerful as any then 
afloat, with the exception of our own Mediter- 
ranean . 


Even now, fifteen years later, these vessels might 
give a very A se account of themselves in time of war, 
and many Naval: officers would readily take them into 
action against such ships as those comprising the 
motley array of Rodjestvensky. 

Thus matters remained until 1898, when the Cam- 


in the mean, the former to fly the flag of 
Rear-Admiral on that terrible day in June, 
when one of jand’s finest warships waz sent to the 


bottom of the harbour of Tripoli, carrying with her the 
commander-in-chief and nearly 400 and men. 
AGITATION FOR BIGGER NAVY. 

Their places in the Channel Squadron were taken 
by the fine new battleships—fruits of the Naval De- 
fence Repel Sovereign and Empress of India, 
the former to be the flagship of the late Admiral Fair- 
tter that of r-Admiral E. H. 
bsequent hero of the Boxer rebellion in 
China, and now an Admiral of the Fleet, — 
Sad Order of Merit, and Commander-i at 

on 


= 
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strengthening of the Navy. 

Mr. Gladstone was one of the first to go down before 
the rising storm the final result was seen in the 
year after the Unioniat Party came into saa _—_ 

eet, 
been increased by no less than seven battleships, three 
——— and four Royal Sovereigns. 

officer commanding was Lord Waltcr Kerr, who 
has until lately filled the office of “ First Sea Lord,” in 
which mae he has now been followed by Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, or, as he is popularly known in the 
service, “Jacky ’’ Fisher. 

In the year of the Diamond Jubilee Sir Henry 
8 , now first and principal naval aide-de-camp 
to the King, patrolled the Channel with four Majestics 
and three Sovereigns, whilst in the followin 
year, when Sir Harry Rawson took up the comman 
another Prod vaemie of ~ meres class Mi sided 

c) ringing w et strength to eight 
battleships of the ret be with attendant cruisers. 
In the meantime the Reserve or . Coastguard 
Squadron had been gradually improving in strength 
and cohesion under the successive Admirals Seymour, 

n Domvile, and Noél. 

As the battleships of the Admiral class came home 
from the Mediterranean they sepieced older vessels in 
this rd service, and it me customary for 
them to meet at least once a year and mancuvre to- 
gether as a combined squadron. 

For a long while the Duke of Edinburgh’s old flag- 
ship, the Alezandra, remained at Portland at the eer- 
vice of the Admiral 8 intendent of the Reserves, 
but at last she was replaced by the Revenge, a newer 
and more powerful vessel altogether, a rear-admiral 
was appointed as second-in-command, and the Reserve 
or Home Fleet finally came into being as an important 
factor in the defence of the country. 

‘ABLY THE “MISTRESS OF THE SEAS." 

When Lord Charles Beresford took over the command 
of the Channel Fleet—now com of six Majestics 
and several powerful cruisers—from Admiral Wilson, 
the latter was appointed to the Home Fleet, and he 
soon brought this force into a higher state of efficiency 
than it had ever been in before. 

The two Chilian battleships, 
Government—for their size the most powerful iron- 
Clads afloat—were added to this force, which has now 
under the new scheme of Admiralty organisation be- 
come the real Channel Fleet, the old squadron of that 
name being rechristened the Atlantic Fleet, with head- 
quarters at Gibraltar. 

With such fine forces at her command, Britain need 
never undergo the least fear of invasion, and the im- 
posing array of war vessels that assembled at Portland 
at the time of the North Sea outrage was to 
reassure the most timorous as to the safety, so far as 
Britain was concerned, of the crowded waters of the 


Great Britain is now indisputably the Mistress of 
Seas, and when we with admiration on the 
peo, mae He warships of Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson we 


purchased by the 


—_—_—— (eo... 
A YouNG woman recently received the followi note, 
and is heartbroken : 7 uae 


“You needn’t me-up to yure house no more 
sunda nights. A gurl wat leaves toffe a-stickin’ on the 
parlour irs for a fellar to sit on ain’t no gurl for 
me. 


—_o4-e—_ 
Tzacusr: “What does bully spell?” 


Johnny: “ 
Teacher: “Come Suppose a great big, boy 


: , come | 
het to strike a little fellow, what would you 
Naas “ Please, I don’t dare tell yer, ma’am.” 
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Covers, Popular Composers. 
S Popular W; 
Easy to Povelar Price.” 


Wordle from Se Sresh by Themes Mesre, Music by Sir 
“A Whisper of Love.” . 


Words by G. Hubi-Newcombe, Music by Milton Wellings. 


“My Sweet Wild Rose.” 


Words by Clifton Bingham, Music by H. Trotave. 


On, Sale ot Neyeaguaty, Beak ont Metic Sellers, Raliway 
Bookstalls, 6d. 74.. from The 
17 Hearlota Stree Vote, We. 
fin 
lisher, C. Arthur Lids He 
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“1 MUST NAME YOU! * 
sone Hamers ap one ee 


Ir goes without saying that there is an immense 
amount of humour connected with the conduct of Par- 
liament, and with the elections of Mombers. The 
elections are especially prolific in examples of banter 
and repartee. 

When Tooke was a candidate for the esteemed posi- 
tion of Member of Parliament, and was canvassing 
Westminster, O’Brien said to him: 

“So I understand, Mr. Tooke, you have all the black- 
guards in London with you.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation came the reply: “I 
am happy to have it, sir, on such good authority.” 
This decidedly smart reply put an end to O’Brien’s 
attempted humour. 

An example of a different kind of humour is the say- 
ing of Selwyn, when the report was circulated that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had decided to stand for Plympton. 

At that time a great deal of amusement was caused 
by what was termed the presumption shown by the 
great artist in trying to obtain a seat in the august 
assembly. 

“ However, he is not to be laughed at,’’ remarked 
Selwyn; “he may very well succeed in being elected, 
for Sir Joshua is quite the ablest man I know on 8 
canvass.” 

The House itself is frequently the scene of la ble 
incidents by which a Member’s long-continued industry 
and well-prepared eloquence may be rendered valueless 
by a few words from an opponent. An example, which 


is especially interesting from being associated with the 
great Pitt, is related by Macaulay. 
George Grenville was speak strongly on his 


which the war of 
“That profusion,” 
he said, “had made taxes necessary.”’ He called on 
the gentlemen opposite to him to say where they would 
pt a tax laid, and dwelt on this topic with his usual 

ixity. 
g “ Let them tell me where,” he 
tonous and somewhat fretful tone. “I say, sir, let 
let them tell me where. I repeat it, sir; I am entitled 
to say to them, tell me where? ” 

Unluckily for him, Pitt had come down to the House 
that night, and had been bitterly provoked by the re- 
flections thrown on the war. He re himself by 
murmuring, in a whine resembling Grenville’s, a line 
of a well-known song, “ Gentle rd, tell me 
where.” “ If,’ cried Grenville, “gentlemen are to be 
treated in this way——’’ Pitt, as was his fashion 
when he meant to mark extreme pnw 
liberately, made his bow, and walked out ogee | 
leaving his brother-in-law in convulsions of rage, 
bide else in convulsions of laughter. It was long 
before Grenville lost the nickname of the Gentle 
Shepherd. 

One er the House cannot stand, and that is a 
Member taking airs. It often happens that a new 
Member, becoming ambitious to make a name for him- 
self, decides to make a splendid speech which shall 
nOne such Member found his opportunity during the 

su em! ‘oun ity during 
discussion of some trivial matter. He ach . 
vba i 
r 


favourite theme, the profusion wit 
that time had been carried on. 


ted, in a mono- 


dignified hems, saa theninedo tne totiewing 


are not 
p” 


wed put an end te 
the budding orator’s dreams of fame. 


The laughter of the House is to disconcert the 
boldest inst whom it is di It is poepien d 
edging embers who are the cause, owing to the b 

e. 


writer will not forget the laughter aroused by an 
Irishman remarking, in.the course of a tedious aia. 
cussion, that “ This House is iron-bound in red tape !’* 
The House metaphorically doubled iteelf- up, while the 
orator, oblivious to the bull, stared round in pathetic 
Saltnothet  lodicrous inoide 
n ludicrous incident occurred in 

Onslow’s time. He was very strict in ong un 
observance of Parliamentary customs and formalities, 
and would often remark to a recalcitrant Member, 
“Sir, sir, I must name you.” 

This threat was used ‘0 frequently that a Member 


once asked what would be the conseq if it were 
put — execution. jiicbidaeeic 


Speaker answered: “The Lord in Heaven 


knows!” 

It seems curious to us in these days that corruption 
was so rife before the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832. There was a regular market in votes, it being 
the practice to give twenty euinege for a single vote 
in some boroughs. The Lord Dundonald of those days 
while canvassing the boro of Honiton, in Devon- 
shire, asked an elector for w he was going to vote. 

answer was, “I always vote for Mr, Host ” 


your useful handbook. Send fourteen 
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Hi Romance of Darkest Joondon. @ By Arthur Appin. 7a 
ve 
“ Life’s Great ” ©The Clatter of the ” etce to-morrow looking for work. known it all along. 

ne ‘ aaa —_ “To money as "AS ony seks, she asked me to ind you ond tell you I 
Se °” gg  yoctagl cag as hastens @ long time, I fear, 
CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. “Chuck it, . “Twarn’t your ’ money, ve given message ; ve you any answer, or 
Letty East-end an ue the Terror. you will prefer to in a few days’ time? She 

i a ae y touched Florrie's cheeks lightly with her finger. | ls staying at The Towers now.” 

The Duke of Marlord, Letty’s father. Eke Erems ale bad chased the greynees away; the d ny bye 
a Baines, of the Belvation Army, Lotty’s | ““« Not wasted,” she said, “but well spent. I'm awfully | “Mother wants me; father 't. It’s a peculiar situa 
Florrie G an East-ond friend of Letty’s. gyn igh kong tion.’ Fens texoad = lnegh “But it is too late now; I 
Concer wane a honed. “Oh, chuck it! Yor mike me sick,” groaned the Terror, can’t go back. I have my home here. I have fresh 
Coola Geary, cnr anys fre, le a Tle ea! Serpe: | iad? one Suuans Meas me aad 
urning flood on agin!” being , Captain Conro: 
Bill Alias, the Terror. They took a tram from the “Duke” to the “Angel"—| “It is too late Thank you about me; 
reo the conductor's protest against the bull-dog being thank you for coming. If—if I find I am able, I shoul 
CHAPTER THIRTY. with— to see just for s few hours, I mean— 
On the Then chuck ‘im out, sonny!” But the conductor, on | but I don’t wish to know my present address. 
i sceing the ball-dog’s smile of encouragement, made no fur- py died held out her hand. 
ye. 


Luwcneow off satisfac the Terror 

pert eta of = pce nd be BLP ete amy Jablicchouse being called the 

ee ayed mda the art guid lok proad,” the Terror ae “uh so, many temptations; but why an 
“And I've two and sixpence change, which I forgot to rer tekes meee Je, ! 

wT You's want no bloomin’ changes yer can buy © drop | eniopey eng Senge re eTeT ae much we've 

Stead auggested Totty.” “We'll Gnd « prety inn or | waited wy, tient SPY, towards Poreupis Heed, 

Sa « Sun: at one of them 


face. bl ; meetin’s?” he asked as Number 9 Porcu- 
“ Pit; ‘ pay all the work, ain’t it,” he 
hed ave » pine Road thrust ita grimy self into prominence. 


Captain Conroy looked at the Terror; he smiled cheer- 
fully, and the smiled also, not quite so cheerfully. 
was something else; a suggestion,” Captain 


stammered. 

“I would rather no nose wes said or Fao pen 4 
replied. “ Perhaps my relations . an 
friends who are nlowtng thenasel f 
welfare. . good-bye, and thank you for the 
you have . Tam eae tee been cause of it.” 

Conroy took her and held it for an instant. 
penn to you alone,” Fi 
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“Then why don 1” Florrie said sharply. pa 
wrath be ai te tatty replied quickly. “The sig, Will I come?” ho sneered. |“ What dyer think they'd 
u ge : = saw me there! A nice tation I'd t 
worry, Tm orl right where I am,” the Terror | much! Yer ‘ave # voice I admit ts would knock Marie 
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In a few minutes a ty snore rent the air! me yer : 

id edges yedg—- oy eypttiony be ee ee trees Cone oh ee} , and turned 

a She was tired, but she 

did not even close her eyes. Ho 

were the sun and the stream, the fields and the wild | ..¢ brother, m 

flowers, and Dicky fluttering aod singing im his cage ia the Mis. Ridley's d ae - vail 
Jane aside. 

letty had been watching the bird a little wistfully. aed Mary 3 your brother, Miss Smith, an’ he's waitin’ 


Presently sho bent down and on in the front drawing-room an’ mother sa; can bring 
shoulder. ‘im down tothe parfour if you likes, and pithepe aha enn 


i. manage a of f 
“That's fine; I'am glad,” she whispered reply. “ What caught a es Oe eens ee 


e Terror and the bell-dog: welchad the vehicle out of 


one 5 
She got rid of "im easy enough,” said the man, scratch- 
ing his . “An’ never her ’ voice above 
a ‘wi . Yet, ‘tisn’t what she says exactly— 
= nothink. ‘Struth, Heaven alone knows 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 
Letty Does Some Business. 

Pi we peer Bates was consoling and cheerful, and 
ie and Letty that work would come to 

, t and optimistic was he that 
he inspired even Florrie with confidence. Letty did not 
w and she had 
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s 
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" 1” he growled. 
; tear 


Open the eage door, and we will watch him fy op with chen wer losing ther eslour.” "Did be ie pet we 
“You've asked me name Ld"? — with a ” 


F 
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1” : 
d be good to set him free; here, in the | 2 yn, Zerror merely expectorated and turned to Letty. | 
wan 
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All 
es filled with tears; Letty saw them, and remem- | P's. tor « minute sho hesitated, as if uncertain what 
bered admonition and threat ! » as what to 
want to get rid of lied — es > Almost as if afraid. 


: — oe Terror’ hand seized her 
“1 t it would be kind. It isn't for ‘ , he whi 
Wie aie tne ee ee “Ts i ome boomin’ bugga —— he whispered hoareely. 


to an Florrie lied that they. t fe 
Se ete aimee sobbed, “I wes wrong, » saying had enough, through fear. 
There isn’t nothing I couldn't do for you. But I par apne 


understood neither emotion, so he went on his way 
rejolelng—ot sorrowing, a it would have 
leased to feel that pag Digg rogers de get 


only to the 
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not understand—it was shameful for a woman to 
man. Letty continually covered him with shame. 
once left his mark on her; never 
in Edward’s Court who did not 
sign of the Terror's lack of 
re eo prom ig eg sincts 
bear exuibing & ck e: 
nose or mouth full of in place of t 
wii thetic pride—women and 
Disy’s been mikin’ love ter th’ Terror. Seen ‘er fico? 
Lor, ’e ‘as t a bit of work into it!” 
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Black , missing teeth, broken noses, strands of hair 
torn from their roote, treasured _ in love's 
museum b witness to the great little god’s powers 


1 f happiness to the two 3 
yg Bighorn Fe vs eee se 


I¢ was a day they were assured of a dinner. 
avs seman a fact siitioes sinners oftes 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. Bly ha Terror and down then 
A New Visitor. looked at his dog—all eyes and teeth—end sat down, with 
Tr was ing dark before salubricus ¥ aitechapel- was | s nod in the diiection of the human of the two brutes. 
reached snd ward's Court loomed o. of ~ grey « Are 
emoke-mist and battlemcats of surrowyicr chimney-pots. “Yus, he his.” 


Marcu 16, 190%, 
—— 
ch the workers earned they never knew, for the 
ast oad up wha‘ was due to at eventide. . 
‘An entry in a book that no one sees. Week after week, 


early of the wage-earners. 

And those who do-no work ; their accounts are kept, too. 

<o it is said, and on the best authority. All those entries 
debit side and one day their bills will be pre- 

sented. 


But the Great Creator is gentle and just, and will not 
demand am exorbitant interest. 

What fortune | The the wakes, ine! bang have 
never been cannot guess—an never 
neve [bow ‘ich they will find themesives when ‘settling 
vay comes, Rich to buy all the castles in the air 
they built whilst they did their earthly work ! 

Prospective wealth does not fill a present empty stomach, 
and even Joel or Ike Moses will not advance a penny-piece 
on a spiritual banking account; so one Monda: a 
Lady Lett Lomalay Sop nervously down Joy Street, 
Petticoat , in of a shop exhibiting three golden 
halls. 

There were plenty such, and though the hour was earl 
Letty found to her "umbarreasment, that quite a crowd fil 
through the doors of establishment. 

She had to summon all pluck to enter, and she ner- 
vously placed her gold purse on the counter. She felt the 
eyes of everyone fastened on her; she felt her face pares 
sarlet. She began to wish that she had asked Billy to 
sell, or raise money on, the little gold-chain reticule. 

An assistant snatched purse, examined it, and 
then looked ly at Letty. 


“How m . 
Hardly understanding his question, Letty whispered 
"NT'wo pounds.” She had meant to ask for five. 
The man turned awa; = the purse to his 


chief, who ly as to where she 
obtained it, and who she was. She would have run anny 
out of the shop, only the crowd prevented, so she answ 


us best she could, and eventually one pound nineteen and 
elevenpence and a ticket was handed to her and she passed 
cut into the street. 
Tein ees editing’ thibe ugh de her limbs 
‘ears were er eyes; 
were Suobiings her thee wae onilas and her lips hot and 
d 


The ran and ran and ran. Blindly, breathlessly, until 

she ran into Edward’s Court and the Terror’s arms. 
‘Swelp Ey what’s the ‘urry? ‘Struth, who's been 

] . yer - : 

"He loched down the street, as if 


expecting to see a 
ccuple of policemes and a crowd in Letty’s track. 


3 Bo one,” Letty “T don't know why 
1 was Tm a fool. me go, Mé. Alias.” 
“Not ! Not till tells me who's been worryin’ 
ver! Why. yer fice looks like a bloomin’ fire hengine! 
Who done it#" 


Letty looked into the ugly, brutal face of the Terror of 
London and gave a sigh of relief; of gratitude, too. She 


iled. 
TE T tell what will you do?” she asked. 
aa Ido? Yer bally well knows what I'll bally 
wel id 
"Ot course she knew. But, being feminine, she asked 
again. 
~ re ead “Sek, ok ees Smash ‘em ypntil 
bloomin’ mothera wouldn't know their fices from badly- 
cooked De paddin’s. Who done it? Why, what are yer 
‘oldin’ yer ‘and so tight!” 


80 
Why would yoo—smash—them!” Letty asked, ignoring 
hig gee Why——” ” 

The Terror was 


meaning 
What yer got in yer ‘end?” hie again, roughly 
break eke astrwted alience. 
Tae a little laugh, and Billy 
for some time at the 


nothink, and. don’t f one; not even me.” 
“Youre J telood Billy. I wish I'd asked you to—to 
pawn it for me. was such a crowd.” 
aye io. Mondays. S'pose ‘twas yer purse!” 
es, 


* got four—or know 


find m If wondering,” she said 
wih yon, Bare I wish I 


“What for!” the Terror replied. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
Billy Preaches a Sermon. 
oT course Fiorrie guessed how Letty obtained the two 
ere’ 
ene " pawned something, I know,” she said. “Your 
Letty ti ap tslamohentiy. 
“Then your puree!” - And "Horrie promptly dissolved 


che photogra hic seaeon is approaching. 
land, Ceol free for fourteen stampe, from Book 
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into tears and Lett; error 
-earBge chau oy ae ee to fetch the T. 
things a worst comes to Teuaeel 6 a lots of other 
can—pawn,” Lett: ‘ 
But the worst very nearly did Gomee bafres théte cenvalen 
“et, Commissioner Baines, found them fresh work. 
ot only Letty’s watch, but many other things disap- 
red week by week; things Florrie had never seen— 
ei of dress. 
“ You're not wearing that ring I’ve al 
ue am as ve always seen on your 
jewelloey "Letty replied ghey edt te meas 
conversation, oe sid a 


“You've taken it ty the pawnshop,” Florrie isted. 
“I haven't. -it's your io to me the shopping to-aay, 


aE ak 

ven’ it’ : e eye 

Pes pele oo ry ia a! rude to - so inquisitive. 
That's y: now what you've done; you've given 

it to the Terror to sell, there! He's leading a mers 


ha xt gee : 
t that Lett: angry—cr pretended to. Sh uld 
ae a word inet Billy ‘ aie 

“ i "s ° x 2 s “« £ 
fai y's a bric e replied hotly. He has his 

“ Bet ie in loyal and 

7 true to us! If you must know the 
truth, I did give it him to pawn, and he got four als 
on it—four as much as I should have got if fa had 
the ly to pawn it myself; which I hadn't.” 

“And cr mt that money on me,” he ie _ 

. can never, never ou! It’ 

“eam fault, too. If you hadn't aocer ss met —- _e 
a cc ) ! » 


“ Sweaters,” Florrie said sourly. “As bad as Joel's or 
worse, ‘cause Rollinson’s haven't the excuse of Jews. 
aT feel sorry for Jews, ‘cause they can’t help it, can 


Oy 
I not,” Lett; lied vaguely. “I ht to 
tell you, , that the Terror has sevenci times t: to 
—to lend us money. He’s forced it on me, but I refused.” 
“Of course you did,” Florrie said stoutly. “That's his 


it kindness; but I wondered where he 


obtained from. Do you know! He always 
seems to have piauty, and he never seems to work.” 
Florrie was silent for a while. Then she said laconi- 


cally : 
“He earyig been away, neither, for a long time!” 


Tatty’ dan shocked though she had often ted—and 
en sus —an 
hated Lereslf for ouch sunt "eee ” 
«You mean that he is « thief, a professional thief?” 
ee Seen everyone ee a bert 
took us on ; od 
That Fal us e river, do you remem! 
ing? mever forget; you and I and Dicky and his 
T suppose he paid for that with—with stolen money.” 
“I so!” Florrie looked ‘uncomfortably at 
ict Pechape T ought to have told course I 
Fadl gel ae silence for some time. 


coughed nervous; ler pret melitg Then sudden 
she rose from her seat knelt beside Letiy on tho Boe, 
me 


“Tell she whispered. “You're not sweet 
on—on the Terror? 

Her voice quivered with anxiety; yet she asked the 
question ’ 

Letty looked at worn face of her friend 
steadily. She was hovering on derland of tears and 


laughter. 

“You mean I am not in love with Mr. Alias?” she ssid. 
Florrie nodded. 

To of course wat! She laughed quite loudly, ahd 
“No, of course ‘id 

lark uttared and tellled few notes merrily.” 
erhaps y was thinking a) 

and the sunshine!’ : hai sic 
“But I'm very fond of him,” Letty continued. 


Me te very weed, as 7 be is, I shouldn't be 
fond of him. But there's something strong and health: 
and—and about him,” she said meditatively. “He 


At last Letty 
her. 


goodness that’s taken the words out of my 
your ps you oughtn’t to like 
Rea end’ here I’ve been so 
liked T’ve been praying God that 

grow to Tike me a—a great deal, ‘cause—'cause—'cause 
wickedest creature in all 
id to tell you how wicked 
ought to know. Only when I look at 


Ly Mgr in imitation of the 
late, Florrie’s tears fell 
time to her stitches. 

! h, stitch, stitch! 
it; I hate myself for being such a—a slob- 
It’s the cough does it, really. Take no 


Letty obeyed; she was apparently stony- 
: Pei ae plies ade vn atin os thane 
‘ort. 


he worked quietly and calmly on, and Florrie shed 
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Prepare for it b 


studying “ How to Take and Fake Pho‘ographs,” 
Publisher, C. Arthur Pearson L: 
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silent tears, making no sound save for em occasional sharp | 


cough. 

“Pm all right again now,” she said after a while. “I'm 
sorry I’m so silly s you'll be gesting tired of me, but 
come over one all of a sudden sometimes, and sort of 
one’s breath away. It seemed so funny that I should be 
warning you against the Terror’s wickedness and forgetting 
how bad I was!" 

Letty managed to yawn. 

“Don’t you think wickedness is very dull!” she said. 

Florrie stared. 

“That's hardly the word——” 

“But it is! Wickedness is awfully dull, and I don't 
want to hear how wicked either you or the Terror have 
been or are going to be. It would only bore me; it's much 
more interesting to think how good you've both been——” 

“et ET aw gt youn ig ta” Ua 

“Tome! An Ww goo are to be.” 
laughed softly. a s f 

“Have I ever—said a bad word, Filorrie? 
mean!” 

“No, of course you haven't!” 

“Well, I long to, now! Perhaps it’s poor Billy’s 
example, or my recollection of father with the gout. But 
I want to say ‘Demn the stitches/'" 

She threw her work on the floor, and, rising, put hee 
arms around Florrie’s neck and kissed her. 

It was the first time. 

Florrie coloured; her frail body shook. It might have 
been a lover's kiss; but it was sweeter far to Florrie, more 
wonderful. 

“It’s gettin’ late,” she said awkwardly; “think I'll be 
runnin’ out and get a ha'porth of milk for our tea.” 

She put on her hat, and, taking up the little cracked 
pal coughed her way down the stairs into Edward's 


Letty leaned far out of the narrow window and watched 
her round the corncr; the wind struck sharp and cold. and 
she suddenly realised that summer had flown and autuma 
was rapidly ushering in winter. 

“Florrie ought to have put on a coat,” she said. Then 
she looked round the room. A blouse, a icoat, and a 
skirt hung behind the garret 38 x at the foot 
of the bed contained a few small feminine garments— 
under and upper—one time Letty’s. 

That was the extent of Florrie Gray’s wardrobe. 

Letty’s face grew suddenly very serious. She sat down 
in the chair, her hands lying limply before her, and 


Sworn, I 


them? About twenty-seven 
oie 8 woes thirteen h d sixpence each! 


each way in future; walking is y, and coed means 
ing up at half- six instead of seven o'clock!” 
Evi 2 ee sae ae ,. for 
she continued to age soemedionl, , and when- 
ever she laughed the bird joined one = 
she rose and took down ‘a 
broken from the wall, and stood by the window 
and looked attentively at her 
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do now! You're as much a slave 
ye set free. Oh, you blind, silly, 
hate you/” 
She took the mirror up. apr Med 
helplessly at Letitia Smith, and threw 
sionately on the floor, where it scattered into a dozen 


ments. 
“"Struth! There goes seven bloomin’ years!” 
The Terror stood just inside the door, 
“ How dare you enter without sg 


£ 


of the 
“Strike me pink, yer didn 


brute, 
. ht to hurl the bloomin’ 
pol ny fico! Wess been worryin’ yert 
Letty didn’t reply. She was looking for her dignity, and 


couldn't find it. 

“That was old hdrop’s mirror, that was. ‘Ow’'ll che 
see to titivate her bloomin’ love-curis now? She'll thank 
you for nothink, she will!” 

“TI wish you'd go away, Mr. Alias. I don’t want to see 
you; I'm busy.” 


y Clive 
td.. Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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. . kerous.” bloomin’ Salvation Army drum-pummelling crowd of psalm KEEN DISAPPOINTMENT. 
fo otal bales agi ” the Terror eal savagely. : 'a the good? | A scmoozsor had been late both morning and after. 
The baa gr when she is angry, is at a fatal disad- bt ees eee I wants to know! A nice looking | noon for three days in auccession. When asked the 
vantage with A man. opt the Tacror asked, advancing. | "There helped me, instead of my helping them,” Laty | bO'wartod for breakfast and dinner. nt 

“TY asked you to go, Mr. Alias.” cried. “That's the awful part of it. I've raised not 8] wy.) nosedfll aetting feed th 

“But I've only just come! And I come ‘specially to see | single soul nearer happiness '” ise res knowledae If ’ id. than you are 
you! I been feelin’ dismal; I wants cheering’ up, Ye're "cause ain’t done enuff soul savin’, setting x mm ancy,’ sa id the teacher. 
encouraging. P’raps it’s my soul—” the Terror said slowly, his dull understanding obtaining es,” replied the boy, “’cos I feeds myself and 

“Your soul! I wish you had one.” glimmering of light. “ , yer ain't seen none of you teaches me. 

“If I ‘ad yer wouldn't rest till yer’d sived it. and then | real ‘uns; the rotters, I mean. They ain't give a : 
yer'd give me the go-by. What use would I be ter yer fair chawnce! Lor’, blimey, I could shew yer a few sights | was, De Near: “It seems to me that, for a ma 
when my soul was saved?” as would make yer hair grow. I'd show yer — 8 | who claims to deserve charity, you have r 

Letty picked up her work and pretended to sew. For | would cheer yer up! If yer let randy y into hell ee uae y, J a very red 
the first time she made no attempt to insist on obedience | up the poor devi as is scorching shrieking » Mouldy Mike: “Yes, mum; the cheap soaps that us 


; can tike yer! : ; 
Oe ae cow watiae pick up them bits of broken glass?” The Tarver was atill holding Letty’s hands in his great | poor people use is very hard on the complexion, mum.” 


he asked after a while. paws. — te 
Still silence f Letty. The Terror seated himself at | P they were both unconscious of the fact. Cuzgerci Wivow : “ Why so dismal? ’’ 
the foot of the bed. It creaked ominously “What do you mean?” Letty w! Future Husband : “I am afraid our wedding trip will 


“Y ill smash it,” Letty said. “Get up.” The Terror was in earnest. More earnest than when | take all the cash I have saved up.” 
“There's nowhere else to Tit, and I'm tired! Tell me | he had held her over the banisters outside the ait = Cheerful Widow : “ What of Ay J A wedding trip only 
way was you talkin’ to pert just now? You was | threatened to drop her. More in earnest than happens once in two or three years.” 
Orie Tenet tarcopensa a wee. Wis srr comin’ of - "er lied her with a vague sense of impending tragedy to ——__ 
. Winter's com : e 
k —_ veer ” she A LITTLE OFF THE TOP. 


we ee ws What do you meant Te you wants to ove hell, if yer 
ly. Ww says. . 
Iy'Lotly had replied it would have Ween either with tears | wants to pluck bloomin’ souls from the nameless fry far: -.* a Mineboeace wei unten wens with 
or lau hier, and she feared and objected to both—both | nace, I can give yer a or two worth ‘aving. You ain't :" ki pa ; 4 a k of 
hysterical and weak. seen more than a bi: magic-lantern show of what goes ge y Peg ing them hurry in the heat of the day, 
“6ld° coughdrop won't last out the winter, mark my | on in life. Life! yer don't know the Srl of the | He, vo eg ete tes aii ie : 
words! What'll yer do then?” blessed word. Ye're a kid as thinks the bloomin’ court- P - > ow you often have 


ht at the bully. d he pliys in is the world.” to hurry yourself 

Latty dropped her work and looked straight sh TDe there | "The world,” she echoed, “You're right, Billy, I've | “Quite so, quite so,” said the magistrate, smili 
was anything of the man in you at all.” never seen the id. But I’ve seen and heard sights here | blandly ; and then, putting his hand on his head, whick 

“You was,” he said cheerfully. “But yer can’t say as I peng rr made me feel sick with sorrow—that have shaker, | was quite bald, iS but I never found that hurrying im- 

i encouragement ; ' m “ snl roved 
brute, a beast, a bloomin’ muck-heap of what you calls © Your faith in what? What yer calls salvation? Phillings.” gro . wool, and I fine you forty 
Jen aide t. ‘Yor know ute cat vd A pli ed “ie Pete whlapered under her breath. “Yes, I'd con ee 
¥ er knows w' mean—a bloomin “Yes,” w ‘ ° a ; 

harety I’m jiggered if I knows what you are. Anyway I | fess it to no one in the world but you. But it’s true. In terol : ae patient beige him.” — 
never tried to convert you to my way of thinkin’, though | five little months my faith im salvation has been shaken— hin tees that he’ can" ha now it will take time for 
en eee ae ee Now then, what yer got to and wy fe f! , She laughed. £ : ) see tha can’t have his own way. 


— rio 
Letty the preacher, was | wastin’ yer time foolin’ with pra meetin’s and A Texas Joxe.—Juneau Jack: “What are they 
having = sermon read her by the Terror of London! It hymns and atarvin’ on twelve a week makin’ Yy- | lynching Sands the grocer for?’’ 
won the lent J pretties for other donahs to wear Doing good! A preci- Place ss 


straw! . Do r Pete: “He was h : : 
Reserve, dignity, and the remnants of strength fied. ous lot o° er’'re doing! Who d’yer think comes ter | his sugar.” was caught putting gold dust in 
“Qh, Billy, you may be wicked and you can’t help it; | yer prayer meetin’s and sing-songs? And what d’yer think 
but I—I'm a fool, and I could have helped it!” yer learn’ ’em? 5 
Be on Pwd ere to sony vapalghl Theis re sack “ Pra: inet mide a starvin’ horse to go, nor turned a Er e f . 
of fools knocking ‘rand, don’t yer fret yeraelf.” wrong ‘un 5 . ‘ d Gir! 
“But you don’t vadersiand what I've done!” Black's black, and if yer give it a ‘undred bloomin’ rizes or Boys an if. S. 
ee ee ee i a ee ne aicted a conte of madee ty deat change ee Se = 
“I can’t—the wou reak. I'm wicked,° Billy. iding things i no good ; 
Very, very wicked, and I ought to have known better.” | time, “It wears off pretty quick down here, I can tell parte pit GRAMOPHONES, 
= away ‘ad my suspicions,” said the Terror, with @ | yer!” ‘ ° . AND HUNDREDS 
knowing wink at himself. “Stop! Don't say any more,” Lett OF SURPRISE GIFTS ARE OFFERED TO 


y cried, breaking 
“You wouldn't understand; how should you!” she cried, ‘and covering her face with her hands. “Don’t say SCHOOL BOY 
up and down the room. “ o one understands; 20 oxy mere!” . 8 AND SCHOOL GIRLS. 


one can. Mr. Baines was right when he told me to go of this mext week. Om the first white. of this vou 
(Another instalment story ) > Rese cr gs mre rl ether 


an = 's Waunxty- Lanereee, So Barats, 48 
knew everything, end I know that I knew ot Amuse," whic! week : 

; wretchedest a4 the whole of this MIXED METAPHORS. poy ipag in k ink. The te pobigd 

wretched city woeld pane Sone bathe tan 1” A sorzan was convicted of stealing his master s wine, | ranosgs than the heading, end the wok must be 

Tho Suastion, jeringly asked, brought Letty to stand. | and the judge, in giving jedgment exclaimed, some” | cose eeet No ruling is clowed re mat 

reall dlcg foot of the trem! » worn ’ ary ape claim of natural affection, blind to When the heading te done fll in your name and the 

“T wanted to do ,” she said simply. your own interests, you have burst t all the | address of your school on the coupon below and paste 

The bully didn’t ae at once: the answer seemed to | restraints of religion and morality, and have for many | ft on the drawing. Then the teacher should collect 

him for an instant. Perhaps because it was given in | years been feathering your own nest with your & aia end, wnt Gn ie on on moreé 

that thrilled and ied. | master’s bottles. Truly it was not a ‘ bed of roses.’ ” BOY" or “GIRL,” as the case may be, to Editor, 

Pig ve Hpk’ . — Seo" wth foo lies wien on soc, Sowing a aa 

fool’ i 

- requiring a wise man’s answer! ‘i I ’s your penny, and you must go straight heading és in each case the unaided work of pt itor. 

A fool’s question, asked a million years ago. Only God | to bed.” , a lena” 2. — _— a! 7 Ag SS ae 
com : “ ma. an: 
—s Pa, I want more pay and longer hours. number of attempts, but no attempt will. be Pek Jor 


Letty pondered, still her meeting the ——— 
Terrors. The mute appeal tr fascination in them cowed | “You know Dick was just mad to marry me,” said 


PEt 


ee ee een ee eee He ba) ns oe 5 her | To the competitor in each school — 
power slipping away. " . , every’ replied school competing sends 
He was dumb. me dea Shat's. wae pees a what the Editor considers to be the most accurate eng 
And dumb beasts often call forth our gentlest emotions. — 8 gift in the cage of siher © penibcom, ponkaile, book, 
What for? 7 box of water-colours, card of requisites, or novelty top 
une Bay ere ee clu taic begs ad oe Gag Eg De nome WAGs Ul ay ae ee oo wot aery wites athe 
“Raby Reed. She lost her soul here, too, She died in that for? ’’ PP die cooker Pept liter orcs gy erp 
my arms, I her—and I've failed. “Merely out of curiosity. I want to see if it will these cont ta Grote al sohsels competing WIS be pocoenied 6 
pred sinmatfally, “= "Camse f don't enlerstand thon.” ” | make any difference in my gas bills.” tails, and signal sin And ween oi sam ne came 
oan watered Ruby. There are many Ae ype #20 —_—_——e——— selected Rditor under es same pn Fn ciate 
en eee Gr) oy a oe, ee ee ACCOMMODATING. a Gramophone and two Records. These Gramo- 
fs ri them ah: id be no white flowers _ hee: Ses of publist en phones will take any size record and have apring motors. 
“Chuck it, do,” the Terror said mournfully. smart lad, and when recently he was sent to one of whe dopey of etek bay sad Bet whe = 


I'm sorry, Billy; I ,hardly know what I'm talking | the operative departments with a message he noticed penser chal ag em Baga rooms 
pane a, ae wal casteodaiede, held out both her hands at ware thas omiing was wrong with the machinery. yi : a aoe thie te your eoheo! teacher 
gy rp 2A, the great paws of the Terror He returned, gave the slarm, and thus = By yy ao 


: 
: 
: 
' 


met and seized them wy. much damage. circumstance was to the | mates te enter b 
The bed creaked Pe ees Did the Terror of London acon = firm, before whom John was immediately —umke d woee Pearson's Weekly required by the 
“Father told me that I talked nonsense,” she comtihued: “You have done me a great service, my lad,” he hy widreel f> the Pablabs Pearvon's 
dreamily, “Perhaps he was right. I thought it was the'| said. “In future your wages will be increased half-a- | W: Btrest, London, W.0. ; 
re etn the oat fn tom tated» | Hank po,” eid he brig i fl, 
“So I ran awa eens de el en a a Sa oy Sad Se Be ws ged ope Name........ 
> I didn't pons very ponies ty I vant to you. 2 $08 000000000 000000000000 000000000 000000 000 0e8 concerenenes 
“ion I'd done wank they'd thts ceters, 2 ees The reply struck the chief almost as much as the lad’s : 
I should one mother, But ve dene nothing, ore previous wee Siete ay 1a,” he “a a: School 000000 000 00000 000 009 0000s cen cee eee cee cee cence cee eeenls 
wever see J ¢ ven Arthur "t written Cee ceerse ccc ceecoscce ere 
since I told him not to se pth ccd gp no one has — 000 000 coe cee coeccsoceseeee 
“A Mr. Arthur Lord. I could bear anything except | shillings. Now, what do you say to that?” aye 
ioe, Dek Fee tele” . We , sir,”’ said the boy, after s moment’s 
you would be when you joined the , “would you mind if 1 said it again?” Ae eS eel mentale fier a bay for which Cha pager a bie 
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BEWARE OF BLOTTING-PAPER | 


Read Below and See Why. 
qnoves,’” said a le member of s firm of 
sate In sr te the r day, “man people 
Ya to think that private detectives are solely em- 


sxprIne 
1¢, 1903, 


; husbands and jealous wives for the 
aaa their respective spouses, this, of 
rotrs, is not the fect. I have been employed in 


ate detective work for the last twenty years, and 
ie apm Se y ce l tae 
Ose to watch a wel kaewn man who was 


ing articles in shops w ‘ 
ing the silver - 4 rem at which he stayed. : 

leasant ces, and on one occasion 
had been locked up for — a valuable set of studs 
to contend with 
to 


watch, and afterwards explain matters to le 


f watching persons employed in offices or shops 
ay ore by their employers of dishonesty. 
One of the weeks I ever spent was in an East 
India m 's office in the City, where I was taken 


detective. 

“A fellow who had been in the firm’s employ 
for Suny “maute had latterly been mniseg of 
making false entries in his necks, and of using the 
cash, which was available by thie action, for betting 


Pr vor t : 
“For the first three or four days I noticed nothing 
irregular, but at last I found him during the 


possible. 
the| “With the most 
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fi had been manipulated, but also the name and 
ress of a turf agent to whom the young fellow had 
been remitting large sums of money. 

“People cannot be too careful of blotting-paper,’’ 
continued the speaker, “a considerable proportion of 
the evidence which we obtain is frequently traceable 
to the careless way in which people overlook the fact 
that eye y mye’ often tells tales. 

“ And it ia for this reason that in many Government 

abroad, and several of the State Departments 
at home, such a thing as blotting-paper is never used 
for important documents, they are either sanded in 
the old-fashioned way or allowed to dry naturally. 

“Then very frequently I have been canpioyed at 
swell weddings to watch the guests, for do not 
esitate to say that there are many thieves in high 
places, and the uninitiated would be extremely sur- 
prised if they knew the large number of wedding pre- 
sents which are yearly stolen whilst on view by the 
ro people who one would think quite above such dis- 

est; 


mesty. 

“At a swell wedding about five years ago, I was the 
means of preventing two robberies, although I was not 
successful in detecting a third. ; 

“A well-known ‘Society’ woman, whose shady re- 
putation is quite as remarkable as her le looks, was 
caught by me, when all the guests had passed out of 
the ‘present’ room, to one of the other reception- 
rooms, coolly A creas! a sapphire and diamond 
pendant, to which she had taken a fancy. 

“When I ta her on the shoulder, having 
epermched her rece unobserved and unheard, owing to 
the thickness of the carpet, instead of going into 
hysterics or | akon her innocence, which, as 
had the pendant half in her pocket, it would have 
been difficult to do, coolly turned to me and said, with 
a hard sort of laugh, ‘I afraid you have caught me, 
how much do you want to say nothing about it?’ 

“I told her that as I was well paid by Lady Blank 
to prevent such incidents, I was not in need of any 
ae ; that I should have to report the incident, and 


should advise her to make her adieux as speedily as 
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THE NEW STYLE. 

Tue beautiful girl was ram, 7 

“ Dear me,”’ she said, between , “ papa says whén 

such as you and I talk about marriage we should get 
off the earth.” 


“Don’t let by worry yon, whispered ; “we can 


“Yes; let’s get married up in a balloon.” 
_ 


Warn a Miss gets married, and we find that we havé 
Mr, we wonder if she also Mrs us. 


————e i} ee 
Hatrpresser (whose shaving leaves much to be de 
sired): “Your hair needs cutting badly, sir.” 
Customer: “ What? ”’ 


Ts elaine “T say your hair needs cutting badly, 
oir. 


Customer: “ All right, when I want it badly cut I 
know exactly where to come.’’ 


WHICH IS THE BEST BICYCLEP 
purchase 


their votes for the bicycles will be eligible te compete in the 
competition in which the bicycles will be offered. 
It is to your advantage to get as many votes as possible 


peter well-bred impudence she 
on the table and hurried from 


,, though it would hav 

’ sy had she done eo. 
_‘The great mistake the latter had made was to wait 
till the room was em; before trying to steal the 
article of jewellery, which had taken her fancy. She 
would probably have done it in the crowd undetected.” 
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£325 in PRIZES 


in our Stamp Collection Competition. Our packets 
contain GENUINE postage stamps only. 


te 


SANING SIMPLIFIED 


You will want money for your holidays 
—they ere fast ap i 6 way to 
get it is to buy for ONE SHILLING, a 


“DAILY MAIL” 
@S BANK 


EVERY PACKET OF 


® ‘BLACK GAT’ 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


contains a coupon, with conditions and 2 stamp attached. 


Dealers, 
POST FREE BY RETURN 


The WorkPe Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 35), 11 Vieterin Street, London, 8.W. 


ally selected leaf 
10 
od. |i ama 
(10) 4! 3 


iat = 50 (10) 

with stamp a ee 
and OO NEASS WE 
coupon. 
To avoid confusion, ask for Black Cat 


wn as a most Economical 
th delicious flavour. 


CORRE TOS 
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me 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


for winter's ase take one pound 

To Pickle Esse cf lime and one pound of salt 

for every gallon of water. Let it stand for twenty-four 

hours after mixing. Be certain that the eggs are 
fresh and sound, and put them in carefully. 

A Baked Apple Pudding. Tp*#eatal quantities 


buttered pie-dish in » moderate oven for nearly one 
hour and a half. Turn out on to a hot dish to serve. 
Take some cold meat and free 
Cog ta mach rey dee ate Sank beppes e 
e meat v , season it wi pper, 
and curry yowien and moisten all slightly ath good 
gravy, or melted butter sauce. Line some patty Pca 
with puff paste, place in each a tablespoonful of the 
_ minoe and cover with pastry rolled thin. Bake in a 
sharp oven till cooked. 
Into one pound of fine flour rub 
i of clarified dripping or 
of ground 


sugar. 
egge and half a teacupful of warm milk, in which a 

of carbonate of has been dissolved. 
Loser, dome tin and bake in a moderate oven for 


nearly two 
Line a shallow pie-dish with short 
crus t the 


ornamen and 
bake in a quick oven. while prepare the filling. 


Grate the rind of a sweet orange into a basin, add the 
Sie ot two oranges, two ounces of 
oe Boil all together and 


pene Erogrge . 
- wide it inte elioes bet til Ceeping 
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To Clean Stuffed Birds. Procure 


2 
5 
s 
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ee 
When Windows are Difficult to Open aed — ie our ee sas "es ines 
cords with sott soap, and the sashes will run smonthly. we ike Shad a ace ‘oreo 
For a Shampoo Mizture epee sinks tar preetoe marries uty; mo 
lukewarm add to it the beaten yolk of an égg and a| Navze look on the world with a sad face when you 
dessertepoonful of spirits of rosemary. are able to bmile at will. 


it should boout by 0 good one of man's greatest 


Nuvzr ; nothing is more fruitRes thing 
tuoen we sana Svein you tet bo Matis Sonera, hei 


When the Hair Splite 


Have this treatment carried out at least once a month, 
hair will soon improve. 


and the condition of the Naver forfeit the of 
opinion nei 
(Reply to OxaRa.) bh them vepehsiion bs aaa of th oubeel wedbon, emeaty 
To Keep Sponges Soft and White ;, warm ; ——— ek eoe 
water with a little tartaric acid in it, then rinse in plen A BAD PLACE FOR WOMEN. 
of cold water. Oare must be taken not to at too miwak Tus reader can scarcely conceive of greater hardshi 
tartaric acid, or the sponges will be spoilt. (Reply to ps 


in life than the le who inhabit the Arcti 
Alaska endure. Pie is to them a seriou Meruasie, 
Their faces tell it. Women twenty years of age show 
that they have borne exposure and hardships which 
have already made them prematurely old. 

The farther south of the Arctic circle they live, the 
less Dai ig to Ferns as ~ Drie ag to maintain 
ma: ex is of a strain and effort, and th i 
Biphenyl = | hot ty 

one pound of soft soap, an: uw n life me by the wom 
cue quart of soft water ; boil all for belt an | the growing girls get their share assigned thea alte 
hour, and then set ‘in, tins for use. Apply ae a hed enough. ner pry | ~ child out of five survives 
80 ‘om | and grows up, an is not uncommon in wint 
fennel, aad po rage. (Beply pi. |e gilda mother tobe frozen oa 

. a n huntin ons wone: the b 

Respecting the Cleaning of Windows. ,oive | and do the sther hard work; in whaling, they a 
a little household ammonia in the water to be used, | the blubber, drag it to the settlement with the aid c 
rinse the leathers in this, and all dirt will be quickly | dogs, and stow it down in caches; and in the daily 
removed without the usual amount of rubbing. After- | routine of life the hard work is practically all theirs 
wards uso dry cloths, and on them » little te Sores fe Seats laren, Yn fac, to all 
which uite stop effects m, never or punishing them, and if 
speak of. (hep'y t Hinprron) i a ite relief Oh child in trouble sho will La} at once to 

i . Children care’ 
and devotedly cared for. kien ana 
In case of a 


Ea.) 
is useful for the toilet. Make it by 
Borax Water dissolving as much borax as the 
boiling water will take up. Use a tab! al of this 
solution in about one pint of boiling water for washing 
the hands at night. Cneply to Oaks B.) 


be made as fol- 


of food supply of the settle- 
ment, the women are first to be turned out to die, 
and they their lot without complaint, willingly 
leaving to the husbands and children w er chances 
- har there may be in the small allowance of food 
a : 


come hid0——ee 


Touch the spot with turpentine every day, corn 

come entirely. ) atl that the LITTLE BLOUSE ? 
tine does not run down on to skin 

or it will make a sore. Ialways use a for 

this only a 


( to Fart—Switz.) 
To Wash China Silk 


pga little a. 
place till half 


widget . 
FRUIT FOR BREAKFAST. 


cut lengthwise. The fruit may be cut in slices or other- 
pice, Sad uksy be served ih a Gack of lemmen or orange 


u 

A salpicon of fruit served in tiny glasses is de- 
licious, and may consist of oranges, bananas, a few 
grapes, and almost any other fruit. 
le inclined to 


of hair and . This 
utic salts, its oily matter, 
in all red-coloured vegetables 


THE MOTHER'S GUIDE 


Svo, Cloth, Limp. Price &e. 
At all Booksellers’ or post free for Ss, 44, from C. Anruva Psansow Lrp., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0, 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS USEFUL 


is necessary for the best 
ironing. You can’t get 
away from that fact. “Any 


Soap and Money 
Fels-Naptha saves. half 
€ costs of family 
shing; both labour and 
ar on clothes, 

No other soap in the 
orld does half so much. 
Naptha 99 Wilson street London EC 
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b What You Yood Co-Day!\ 


eae 


B 


: 
if 
F 


jroning. 
away from thatfact. “Any 
kind of starch” means jj- 
“any kind of ironing. ig 
A reliable starch is 


If you begin Scott’s Emulsion TO-DAY 
your CURE begins TO-DAY! 


CIGARETTES. 


ig racket, 


OF ALL TOBACCOHISTS. 


rid 
= 


Eritii 


ae 
FFE 


INDIGESTION is cavsen 


by the juices of the stomach being weak 
and unable to dissolve the food. 
“ Pepealia,” which ie not a medicine 
. but te taken instead of salt at table, is 
the natural remedy or preventative, 
Che British Medical Journal says — It 
affords a strong ald to digestion.” 


Fels-Naptha saves. half 
e costs of family 
Rshing; both labour and 
ar on clothes, 

No other soap in the 
orld does half so much. 
Naptha 99 Wilson street London EC 


From Chemists, but be sure It te 


“PEPSALIA.” 


“Caw one electri. 
from a cat's fur? 
.J.V— 
2 ——Our office cat, 
madam, has suffered 
endless discomfiture sincé the arrival of ata post- 
card, the prying ips of our most inquisitive office 
boy having a igh on your query. Electric sparks 
there is little doubt, are the result of friction, ca 
by the movement of the hand fusing the electricity 
in the feline body. The sparks naturally become 
more pronoun when baron, a black cat, 
ially the reverse way. As to how far the same 
effect would be apparent in the case of other furred 
animals, we candidly confess we have never been 
sufficiently curious in the matter to try it on with, 
say, a tiger—or even that tiny creature the hedge- 


Nexr week will appear a selection from the attempts 
received for the “Useful? Competition, in which 
competitors had to state the most. useful and novel 
way in which a copy of P.W. can be put. The prizé 
winners will be announced at the same time. 

- A. W. C. writes: “A friend of mine was engaging 8 

new servant the other day, and amongst other thi 

informed the applicant for the situation that 
ace was not a very hard one, that the work was 
ight, that considerable help was given, and that 

the Indies themselves always made their own beds. 

Whereupon the would-be servant assumed a most 

we expression, and after a few moments of 

deep t t, exclaimed: ‘Oh! but, please mum, 
who will make mine?’ ”’ 

Loong writes: “Are you so emotional (well, you're 
not, I know; you have more sense), but have you 
ever come acrose anyone, or read of anyone so emo- 
tional that, in a few moments’ contemplation look- 
ing into the fire, they have tho of their own 
decease, and actually shed tears of sorrow and re- 

? That is exactly what I did the other night. 
‘ears, not of personal regret at having had m: 
sojourn here curtailed before I'd lived as long as 

wanted to—that might have been excusable. No; 

I seemed to have assumed for the nonce the character 

of a chief mourner, and /was fulfilling the réle ad lib. 

When I pulled up and dried my eyes I felt such an 

arrant idiot, that I’m sure I deserve to be made an 

object of public ridicule as a kind of light penance. 

Hence I write I thin under- 


stand, Loonrs. It reminds me of the provincial actor |. 


who complained to a friend that, owing to illness in 
his touring company, he had been suddenly called 
upon to “double” the parts of Brown, Jones and 
Smith; and as in one of these scenes Brown and 
Jones had to fight a duel, while Smith had to rush 
on to part them, the actor didn’t quite see how he 
was going to handle the complication. But the next 
time you are moved to fancy yourself as chief mourner 
at your own funeral, Looxzz, I should recommend 
~ to try and imagine that you are one of your own 
éstant nephews, with great expectations. You will 
then probably be able to support the affliction with 
tolerable resignation, not to say positive cheerful- 
ness. And if you are accustomed to mix cocoa with 
cheese and pickles at supper time, try to conquer this 
terrible and enslaving habit. It is clearly not doing 
you any i 
’ RESULT OF THE “NEW WORD’ COMPETITION. 


A rnizn of £5 was offered to the reader who sent in the 
longest list of words which are not found in diction- 
aries. The winner is 

Mr. Joun Jonneon 

91, Little Victoria Street, Belfast, 
to whom a cheque for £5 has been sent. 

RESULT OF THE ALPHABET COMPETITION. 
In this contest 82,000 people sent in entries, and over 
25,000 were absolutely correct. There is | no option 
therefore, but to set another competition for a 

= who were . 
ere were two lines containing twenty-two 
letters, which was the greatest nember it is possible 
to find under the conditions of the competition. 
One of the lines is the sixth lino of the notice, at 
the top of the first page, and consists of the words: 
“Has written them just as he speaks—brightly, 
fereibiy, and——” The other line is the thirtieth on 
a eect hk 

2 itician anxious to 

vote to make a——”’ ne . iit 
The further contest set is for competitors to make 
a sentence of not fewer than six words, each word 
consisting of exactly four letters. The only letters 
allowed are those which appear in the two lines 
quoted above, and each letter may be used only as 
many times as it appears—no more, no fewer. All 
attempts must be sent on post-cards, and addressed 
to the “Fovrrm Worp”’ Tor, to arrive not later 

than Tuesday, March 14th. . 


Note.— A penoil-case will be awarded to each reader whose 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


- W. E. has a friend who baer what he believes to 


idea for a competition, but is chary about 

sending it in. What shall he advise him to doP—— 

imply make him send it along. Don’t ors 
him any peace until we have got it here. If it is 8 
good competition it is as much to his advantage as it 
is to ours. You think of the idea, we do the rest. 
Correspondents with ideas are invited to write iu. - 

R. M. F. has had an argument with a friend as to 
whether the word “lunatic” has any reference to 

‘the Latin word Luna, meaning the moon.— 

It has. The Romans believed that the mind 
was affected by the moon, and that “lunatics” 
became more and more frenzied as the moon in- 
creased to its full. That is the source from which we 

“moon-struck.” By “we,’? we don’t mean 
ourselves. Facetious readers please note. 

“ War io it that a fellow in love is always so fright- 
fully shy and awkward whenever his girl is around?” 
This from Cavetic. “I have noticed this particu- 
larly when both of them have been in the presence | “ 
of other le. He always looks as if he would 
give anything for the ground to open and let him 
through. He always seems so self-conscious, and 
such a very guilty person. Why cannot he behave 
just like an ordinary being—as he will behave in the 
presence of his lady-love when he gets married?” 
—————The explanation is very simple. Isn’t it 
just the most natural thing in the world when a 
girl has hooked a fellow for him to feel like a fish 
out of water? 

I oocastonatty have letters from tradesmen readers 

giving me rticulars of curious tricks of their trade, 

and ‘dea has occurred to me that a good many 
such readers will be willing to com for a prize. 

I therefore have much pleasure in offering a cou 

of guineas to the tradesman who sends me what I 

consider to be the most interesting trick of his 

trade. ‘Every sort of tradesman is eligible, and the 
senders of all those tricks which I publish will be 
rewarded with a Surprise Gift.. All attempts must 
be sent in on post-cards, addressed to ADEM AN 

Eprtor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lon- 

don, W.C., to arrive not jater than Tuesday, 14th 


lately we had a 

for two o'clock, 

ao on the stroke) the church 

- I may mention the clock in question 

ping one. Do you think this is an ill- 

—_———_—No, I certainly don’t. In fact, I 

think it is the most auspicious thing that could 
ha - Church bells might ring, congratulations 
er oy shower, and a hundred and one other th 
might happen, but these would hardly be n » 
simply because they were — ey But not so with 
the church clock stopping. t is quite a different 
matter.. Nobody expected this, therefore I think it 
the most auspicious event that could occur. 
Probably, being just two itself, the sight of two being 
made one was enough to make any self-respecting 
clock determine not to move another second. id 
the fact of its being a non-stopping clock is sufficient 
to explain the occurrence. 

Pznriexep rather takes exception to the condition 
which I recently made in the weekly competitions, in 
which competitors are asked to secure the signature 
of a person who is not already a reader of tho paper. 
His ob on is two-fold. He says, first, that I surely 
ought to have sufficient faith in readers to know that 
they would not try te cheat, without getting a wit- 
ness to prove the competition is done by ves ; 
and, secondly, that. people do not like to reveal the 
results of their efforts to a second person for fear 
that it may be taken advantage of. The 
matter is easily settled. The idea of obtaining the 
signature of a witness to these competitions is not 
because I have any doubt about the fairness of my 
readers, but simply that the paper may be intro 
duced to s person who is not a reader, and who may 
become one. The second objection is easily over- 
come by asking your friend to attach his name to the- 

before ia your task. In this way 


inst. 

Supsasritrovs writes: “In our vil 
largely-attended wedding arran 
at which hour 
clock 
is @ non 
omen? ’’ 


Wan I published the story, a few weeks ago, of s 
correspondent who said marriage ruined his temper, 
I had an idea I should numerous letters tank 


but good-tem readers, deali ii 
other side of the question. I wert ht. wig 


scores ; but I pro to only deal wi 
Birmingham and the other from 
wide apart that even our bad-tem: 


dent can’t say that climatic conditions 

anything to do with it. Now for the tem oa 
ones, Happy, Though Married” (Birmi m) 
says: have been ma: fourteen mon and 
my ids tell mo I am mofe lively and cheerful than 
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Conresronpencs and inquiries are invited 
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dealt with on thie page, 


WEE ENDING 
Marca 16, 1905. 


and that if he finds worry in paying bills after only 
six months’ matrimonial experience, he must have 
had a bad start. “I believe a good antidote for 
domestic financial wo: is the wisdom of Mr, 
Micawber. Income, £1; expenditure, £1 Os Gd. 
Result: Misery. Income, £1; expenditure, 19s. 6d, 
Result: Happiness. But I cannot think that money 
matters have all to do with such a change of temper, 
while monotony may have a lot to do with it. Most 
men need some interest or hobby which will take 
them out of themselves and give them a new colour to 
life. Why not a hobby? Oould Ba RED 
Hussanp only take a broader view of ite om its 
interests, his minor worries would vanish, and his 
temper regain its normal state.”’ Which 
all appears to make for the fact that bad temper in 
the home is one’s own making. If you want to find 
trouble, or something to irritate you, it’s easy to 
find. It seems to me it isn’t marriage that ruins 
temper, but temper that ruins marriage. 

“We often hear the question, ‘Do the British work- 
men act as they should?’”’ writes M.W.D. “The 
other day I had a bricklayer and labourer sent to my 
house to rebuild the fire back. They were to bo at 
our house at 7 a.m. I got up before that time, but 
it was 7.60 when the mien arrived. They brought 
the bricks and mortar in, also a new te. The 
bricklayer started to pull out the old ick—-Paddy 
was standing looking on with his hands in his 
pockets. At 7.55 the former asked me, ‘Did we 
want to use the kitchen just then?’ I said ‘No 
we have a fire in the front. room.’ ‘Oh, well,’ said 
the bricklayer, ‘we will now go to our breakfast.’ 
They went, and returned at 8.80. Shortly after I 
was ready to go to the office, and said ‘Good morn- 
ing’to him. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I see you don’t go to 
‘work till the streets are aired!’ Now just think of 
the irony of it! Can any of your readers give me a 
more flagrant case of w time?” 
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MONTHLY. 


will give you in a brief space the 
activities of the modern world. By 
its aid you can dispense with all 
other periodicals, for it collects and 
summarises all that is of interest. 
The best books, plays, articles in the 
magazines, and cartoons on current 
events are given, and in addition 

there are excellent character 
— e es a feo are sketches of notable men and women. 
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~ 4 “GRINDERS.” 
SOFT FOOD AND HARD FACTS. om 

A recent writer says:—'‘It may be true, as 

“some scientists contend, that if most of us had no 
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“Man is still an 


“One of these laws is that all food should be 
thoroughly masticated ; “chewed to a fineness.” 
Two results follow:—The teeth the 


€ Modern Roller _assists in the digestion of all foods. 
. Flour Mill. GRAPE-NUTS is a hard food, and its delicate, 


ia, Pant at vi fade Bek ont hours, 
Ox and always ready for instant serving. GRAPE- . 
“7 NUTS ay be served with cream or milk, and 
up thus softened if desired. 


The “ Lancet” says ee ee : > 
“‘it (Grape-Nuts food) is a nutritive of a high order, 
“since it contains the constitaents of a food 
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IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY, : 


‘The enormous Sticcess of Oiobridge’s Lung Tonic could 
_ not have been won, and continue to increase after 
30 Years, apart from its great intrinsic merit: 
“as the most efficacious remedy ever known, : 
Beware of Substitutes; ask for —- 

** OWBRIDGE " when buying 
Tonic and TAKE No OTHER, 
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